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ABSTRACT 

Intended for classroom teachers and administrators 
who want their schools to reflect coramr-^ment to the idea that reading 
for pleasure is an essential part of every successful reading 
prot^ram, this book provides suggestions by which educators can 
coordinate their efforts with [librarians and parents to get children 
to cead voluntarily. The book is divided into two sections. The 
section on theory discusses background information on the importance 
of having a recreational reading program and reports the research on 
recreatioT^al reading. The section on practice presents ideas on 
motivatina students to read for pleasure, initiating a recreational 
readincr program, managing classroom time for recreational reading, 
and manaaing materials for a recreational reading program. (PL) 
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FOREWORD 



What does it profit children to learn a skill which they have little 
or no motivation to use? It seems to be true that learning the skill 
must come first, for without it most children and adults will not 
often read voluntarily simply because the act of doing so involves 
too much work. 

But why do so many persons who have attained consider- 
able skill choose not to take advantage of the wealth of informa- 
tion and pleasure which resides in print? Is it at least partly be- 
cause we have not provided enough time or presented enough 
inducements in school to help children form the lifelong habit 
which is so important? Perhaps we have not worked hard enough 
with libraries and with parents to coordinate efforts designed to 
help children realize what they will miss if they do not voluntarily 
read. 

This volume, cooperatively developed with eric/rcs, 
provides many helpful suggestions. It is for the classroom 
teachers and the administrators who want their schools to reflect 
commitment to the idea that reading for pleasure is an essential 
part of every successful reading program. 

Olive S. Niles, President 
International Reading Association 

1980-1981 
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PREFACE 



The Educational Resources Information Center (eric) is a 
national information system developed by the U.S. Office of 
Education and now sponsored by the National Institute of Edu- 
cation (nie), It provides ready access to descriptions of exem- 
plary programs, research and development efforts, and related 
information useful in developing more effective educational 
programs. 

Through its network of specialized centers or clearing- 
houses, each of which is responsible for a particular educational 
area, eriC acquires, evaluates, abstracts, and indexes current 
significant information and lists this information in its reference 
publications. 

eric/rcs, the eric Clearinghouse on Reading and 
Communication Skills, disseminates educational information 
related to research, instruction, and personnel preparation at all 
levels and in all institutions. Thescopeof interest of the Clearing- 
house includes relevant research reports, literature reviews, 
curriculum guides and descriptions, conference papers, project 
or program reviews, and other print materials related to all 
aspects of reading, English, educational journalism, and speech 
communication. 

The ERIC system has already made available— through 
the ERIC Document Reproduction System— much informative 
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data. However, if the findings ofspecific educational research are 
to be intelligible to teachers and applicable to teaching, consider- 
able bodies of data must be reevaluated, focused, translated, and 
molded into an essentially different context. Rather than resting 
at the point of making research reports readily accessible, nie has 
directed the separate clearinghouses to work with professional 
organizations in developing information analysis papers in 
specific areas within the scope of the clearinghouses. 

ERIC is pleased to cooperate with the International Reading 
Association in making Reading for Pleasure: Guidelines avail- 
able. 

Bernard O'Donnell 
Director, eric/rcs 
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THEORY 



IMPORTANCE OF A 

RECREATIONAL READING PROGRAM 



As a former special reading teacher who dealt primarily with 
children having trouble with reading, one of my biggest concerns 
was that few of these children would ever really like reading, 
Reading for many of these children would be associated with 
failure, humiliation, and just plain hard work. The thought of 
voluntarily picking up an instrument of such torture would rarely 
occur to them. 

Unfortunately, much evidence has been found to show that 
such a gloomy prognosis may be warranted. In a 1978 survey 
done by the Book Industry Study Group, 6 percent of those inter- 
viewed reported never reading anything at all (LeGrand- 
Biodsky, 1979). Nothing, Not even the newspaper. Of the 94 
percent who were reading, 39 percent never read a book. Their 
reading was limited mainly to magazines and newspapers. And of 
the remaining 55 percent of "book readers," only 33 percent re- 
ported reading as much as one book a month (Yankelovich, 
1978). 

Another study (Greaney and Quinn, 1978) found 22 per- 
cent of those responding never read and of those who did read, 23 
percent read less than 55 minutes a day. In contrast to the Book 
Industry survey, this study found only 7 percent of reading time 



was spent with newspapers and 62 percent was spent in reading 
books. 

A third study is no more encouraging. Surveys by the 
National Opinion Research Center led to the estimate that 
approximately 10 percent of the United States population reads 
80 percent of the books read. Furthermore, this group found that 
half of the adult population in the sample admitted to having 
never read a book all the way through (Gallup, 1972). 

As reading educators we should all be concerned about 
why people don't read. Of course some don't because they can't, 
at least not with ease. Others profess not to have enough time.' 
(And yet those of us who are compulsive readers know you can 
always snatch the time— while doing the dishes, dryingyour hair, 
ironing. I even tried reading while mowing the lawn, but the 
vibrations defeated me.) In the Book Industry study, 28 percent 
of the nonreaders said they didn't read because they just didn't 
like it (LeGrand-Brodsky, 1979). Sadly, that 28 percent who 
admitted they didn't even want to read probably represent a 
conservative estimate. They were the ones who were forthright 
enough to admit it. 

How is it that thousands of teachers in the United States 
have been unable to instill in their students a love of reading, a 
love that probably the majority of these teachers have them- 
selves? LeGrand-Brodsky suggests one answer: "Generally 
speaking [these nonreaders] have never gained the reading 
experience necessary to develop an interest in, or ability to enjoy, 
reading books or other materials" (p. 948). In this monograph I 
hope to present ideas that will help classroom teachers provide 
the experiences children need in order to develop both the skill in 
reading and the love of reading that will cause them to choose it 
as an enjoyable leisure-time activity. 

This monograph deals with recreational reading— why it is 
important and how teachers can manage a recreational reading 
program in their schools and classrooms. Recreational reading 
will be defined as voluntary reading of self-selected materials, 
either for information or for pleasure. The final goal of a recrea- 
tional reading program is that students will enjoy reading and 
seek it as an activity. The process of reaching this final goal may 
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necessarily begin with nonvoluntary reading but, unless the 
students make Ihe transfer from reading during teacher-ordained 
time to reading voluntarily, the program is not really a success. 

A recreational reading program should not be confused 
with an individualized reading program. An individualized 
reading program does involve a great deal of self-selected, self- 
paced reading. However, whereas a recreational reading pro- 
gram is concerned primarily with theprflc//ce' of learned skills, an 
individualized reading program also deals with the development 
and monitoring of these skills or abilities. A well-conceived 
individualized program should be a total developmental reading 
program; a recreational reading program makes no such claims. 
It is an adjunct to a reading program. 

The development of a love of readingis too important to be 
left to chance. A recreational reading program should be a con- 
scious, planned part of every classroom program. This is true for 
two major reasons. First, the nature of many developmental 
reading programs militates against voluntary reading for enjoy- 
ment. Second, recreational reading helps the development of 
several crucial aspects of successful reading. It promotes positive 
attitudes toward reading, expands experiential background, 
enhances automaticity and fluency, provides opportunity for 
practice in the use of context clues, and expands meaning 
vocabularies. 



As an Adjunct to a Regular Reading Program 

M?ny developmental reading programs are very struc- 
tured. The most common method of organizing such a program 
is to use a basal reading program. Basal reading programs have 
become very complete and complex, and the teacher must 
coordinate the suggestions in the teacher's manual with 
workbook activities, ditto pages, skills assessment, and related 
multimedia offerings. Some teachers (misguidedly) feel they 
must have their students do all of the activities for each story. 
Even teachers who are selective find that children may be 
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completely overwhelmed with finishing one-page skill activities. 
As a result, the students may rarely have a chance to read. That is, 
they read their assigned stories and sometimes their ditto sheets, 
but they don't have much time to sit back, relax, and put to use all 
this wonderful knowledge about reading. Allington (1977) 
reports informal observations that poor readers, especially, have 
very little opportunity to actually read during instruction. His 
observations found that poor readers read a mean of 43 words in 
context per lesson. This finding caused him to ask: "If, in a typical 
v/eek of reading instruction, students only encounter 150 to 500 
words in context, one has to ask how they will ever get good" (p. 
58). An additional danger is that children will spend so much fime 
doing assigned reading that they will perceive reading simply as 
an assignment. Furthermore, ^hey don't get sufficient fime just to 
practice their reading. Teachers using basal programs should 
seriously consider giving up some of the "purple plague" 
activifies they assign their students and replacing them with a 
more meaningful kind of practice— free reading, 

•Many basal programs are now including a skills manage- 
ment system as one of their components. Whether teachers use 
basal-related or independent skills management systems they 
must be wary of becoming too involved in measuring and 
developing reading skills that can be described objectively. 
Affccfive factors, such as reading for enjoyment, are often 
difficult to describe in objective terms and may be overlooked in 
the rush to check off tidily-arranged skills lists. Teachers using 
skills-management systems need to be aware of this hazard. 
Perhaps they might view recreational reading as a logical and 
necessary fourth step: pretest-teach-posttest-provide oppor- 
tunities for application during free reading. This fourth step 
would not only provide built-in opportunifies for the students to 
practice what the teacher has preached; it would also build in a 
much needed gasp-for-breath in the headlong pace of mastering 
reading skills. I suspect that many de\elopers of skills 
management systems would applaud this f irth step as a way to 
combat the abuses which often surround skills management 
systems. 
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Teachers who use the Language Experience Approach 
(lea) may be more inclined to include recreational reading as 
an integral part of their reading program than teachers who use 
more structured programs. Because numerous skills activities are 
not prescribed by a manual and because the reading material 
consists only of what the children themselves write, most teachers 
just naturally have the children practice their reading on 
additional published materials- -old basal readers, trade books, 
or even newspapers. Often the children themselves initiate this 
additional reading. They want to show that they can read from 
"real" books. As a result, lea teachers do not find it difficult to 
incorporate recreational reading into the daily routine. They 
simply have to be sure that a wide variety of suitable materials is 
readily available and that children have opportunities to use 
them. 

The one kind of reading program that almost guarantees a 
high degree of free reading is the individualized program. The 
students select their own reading materials and progress through 
them at their own pace. Skill development is usually done 
through teacher-pupil conferences or through ad hoc skill 
groups. In spite of this emphasis on free choice in reading, even 
the individualized approach has some potential pitfalls. F' .'st, 
the reading is not really "free," in the sense that the studei.t is 
usually accountable in some way for everything read. (More 
about this later.) Second, the free reading may be perceived by 
the student as "what 1 do during reading class." That is, as with a 
basal text, the reading is an assigned task, even though the choice 
of what to read is left to the student. 

The point of all this discussion about various reading 
programs is not to advocate one kind of program over another. 
Rather, the point is that regardless of the kind of reading 
program used, teachers need to make conscious plans for having 
recreational reading as a very real part of the reading program. 
Unless a commitment is made to recreational reading, it will be 
all too easy to let that aspect of reading slip away, to let it be the 
first part of the program to be replaced when "more important'' 
work needs to be done. 
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As a Way of Enhancing Imporiant Aspects 
of" Reading Development 

The development of students who both can and will read 
should be the ultimate goal of any reading program. Seren- 
dipitously, recreational reading not only allows the students lo 
behave as though they had already reached this ultimate goal, bui 
also aids the process of reaching the goal. 



Developmeni of Posiiive Attitudes luwanl Readier 

McCracken and McCracken (1978) have contributed much 
to the concept of Sustained Silent Reading (s.sr), first introduced 
by Hunt (1970) as ussr (in which u = Uninterrupted). During ssr 
students read materials of their own choice for a specified 
amount of time. No interruptions are allowed and the teacher is 
also to be doing leisure reading at this time. McCracken and 
McCracken (p. 408) have identified .seven positive messages 
about reading that children can learn from participating in ssr. 
These positive messages can be found in any good recreational 
reading program that allows self-selection and reading in more 
than short snatches of time. 

1. Reading books is important. As Oliver points out 
(1973), children develop a sense of what the teacher values by 
notmg what the teacher chooses to have them do. Children who 
daily must fight their way through a purple blizzard of ditto 
sheets will very likely perceive reading as filling in vowel letters 
and underlining main ideas. Children who read only basal reader 
length stories will perceive reading as related only to stories 5-10 
pages long. If teachers want their students to develop into 
individuals who choose to read fully developed pieces of 
literature, whether narrative or expository, they must allow 
children to read those kinds of mat .rials. Furthermore, this kind 
of reading must be a valued part of the curriculum, not just a 
"when-you-are-done-with-everything-else" part. Let's face it- 
poor readers would never get to read anything longer than a basal 
story if free reading were relegated to the limbo of a reward for 
completing all other assignments. 
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2. Reading is something anyone can do, Athey (1978) 
warns that teachers must start very early helping children to 
realize that reading is something they can do and something that 
should have value in their lives: "We must be sure that the self as 
reader is not one of those that is discarded during these important 
years" (p. 2). 

Hunt ( 1 970) points out that if ssr is combined with teacher- 
pupil conferences the teacher may, through adroit questioning, 
help students develop concepts of themselves as readers and 
perceptions of what a good reader is. Questions such as "Did you 
read better today than yesterday?" "Did you have the feeling of 
wanting to go ahead faster to find out what happened?" and 
"Were you always counting to see how many pages you had to 
go?" should help to make readers aware of how they are 
developing as readers (pp. 148-149). 

The noncompetitive aspect of recreational reading is 
important for developing the concept that everyone can read. 
Even in a supposedly homogeneous basal reading group, some 
readers are always better than others. And intragroup compari- 
sons are always made, in spite of teacher attempts to minimize the 
differences. One great advantage of including a component of 
recreational reading in any reading program is described by 
McCracken (1971, p. 582): "Poor readers respond that since no 
one watches them they can make mistakes without worrying. 
Able readers say that they are relieved that they don't have to 
prove that they are bright every time they read something." When 
one is allowed to choose one s own material and read at one's own 
rate, reading truly is something anyone can do. 

3. Reading is communicating with an author. Reading 
short snatches of material, and then only when so directed, can 
interfere with the understanding that reading means com- 
municating with ihe author. Rather, reading may be perceived as 
communicating with the teacher. One of the most exciting 
offshoots of a recreational reading program can be the freedom 
to react as an individual to the message of an author without 
worrying whether you have the "right'" reaction. (Remember those 
ghastly literature classes in which teachers tried to get the class to 
appreciate the same esoteric messages they received? You liked 
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the story for something quite different and it was deflating to find 
out your quite natural, spontaneous reaction was "wrong.") 

4. Children are capable of sustained thought. One of the 
concerns cf many teachers is that children don't seem to be able 
to stick with anything for very long. A lot of children are 
characterized by what I call "butterfly brains"— they flit merrily 
from topic to topic. And yet the ways i.i which many school days 
are organized encourages such flightiness. A classroom teacher 
must teach reading, spelling, composition, grammar, social 
studies, math, and science. All this is sandwiched between music, 
band practice, visits to the speech pathologist, special units on 
Fire Prevention, and assemblies. Furthermore, many of the 
published materials are divided into small segments. Primary 
grade teachers are especially familiar with the disheartening 
phenomenon of taking more time to explain an activity than it 
takes for the children to do it. No wonder children don't seem 
capable of sustained thought. They have pitifully few oppor- 
tunities to practice it. 

Children seem to welcome the periods of sustained activity 
that come with ssr. Several reports of ssr programs (e.g., 
McCracken, 1971; Petre, 1971) have mentioned the students' 
positive reaction to this quiet time of the day. Not only do the 
students have no trouble sustaining reading for long periods, they 
actually look forward to the peacefulness— the "down time"— 
that surrounds this part of the day. Surely most teachers enjoy 
this tranquility too. 

5. Books are meant to be read in large sections. One of the 
silliest practices to be observed in many basal classrooms is that 
of restricting children to reading only the assigned portions of the 
story. After expending a great deal of energy to motivate the 
children to want to read the story, some teachers will even 
chastise students for "reading ahead. "Stories are not meant to be 
read in 3-page segments! 

Ley (1979) points out that even ssr periods can work 
against the idea that book reading involves large chunks of time. 
One common practice is to have an entire school "shut down" for 
SSR for 30 minutes once a week. However, Ley cautions that 
providing for sustained reading only once a week is not enough 
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"because it does not provide consecutive days for reading the 
same book, and students often lose interest (or lose the book) 
before they have finished it" (p. 24). 

6. Teachers believe that the pupils are comprehending 
(because they don't bother to check). One of the recurrent 
themes of this manuscript will be: If children only read because 
you require them to and if you don't believe that they have read 
unless they produce a product, then you have not had a successful 
recreational reading program. I am continually horrified when 
teachers ask me, "But how do you know they've read it if they 
don't have to make a report about it?" Coercion does not induce 
volunteers. No child ever learned to love reading by writing book 
reports. Or drawing pictures of exciting events. Orcreatinga six- 
act play about the story. Some children may enjoy some of these 
activities, but I seriously doubt that knowing you will have the 
privilege of making a diorama about Little House on the Prairie 
ever encouraged anyone to do the reading itself. 

What is so important in this sixth precept is what Blake 
(1979) calls the sense of responsibility and feeling of trust that are 
engendered. Surely few positive feelings about reading will 
develop if the students perceive reading as something they have to 
be forced to do. And when the teacher makes them account for 
every book, then they will perceive reading as something that 
must not be inherently valuable; otherwise; the teacher could 
trust them to do it without proof. 

7. The teacher trusts the children to decide when something 
is well written when something has been read (because the teacher 
expects pupils to share after SSRJ. At first glance "expects," in the 
preceding quotation by McCracken and McCracken, may 
appear to contradict the idea of trust. What is really expected is 
that the child will seriously consider if there is something about 
the book worth sharing. Not every book is worth sharing and, 
therefore, the reader should have the option of not sharing. Even 
if the book is good, it should be the student's choice to '.hare the 
book. In fact, Petre ( 197 1) reports that secondary school students 
would actually force books on the teachers so they could talk 
to them about what they had read. But the initiative should 
remain with the student. 
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A good recreational reading program can help students 
develop many positive feelings about reading and about books. A 
reading program that ignores the importance of voluntary, 
sustained reading may result in students who view reading as 
something one does only when one is forced to and only for very 
short periods of time. 

Expansion of Experiential Background 

How sad it would be if all we "knew about the world" was 
based only on our own experiences. Few of us have ever met a 
real pirate; but because of our acquaintance with Long John 
Silver, Bluebeard, Jean Lafitte, and Captain Hook we "know" 
what some pirates must have been like. We have a glimmer of 
what war, slavery, and the lives of royalty are like. Anne Frank, 
Willie Loman, and even Charlotte have changed us in tiny ways 
and altered our views of the world. Of course, in the past 30 years, 
television has done much to add to our knowledge of the world. 
But for me, at least, books have done more. With a book, I can 
stop and savor the experience and expand upon it in my own 
imagination. Television just doesn't give me that time nor that 
freedom. 

For students with restricted backgrounds, expanding 
worlds through books is especially important. Children who have 
never traveled beyond their neighborhood, who have never been 
in a barn and smelled the blend of hay and animals, who have 
never been jostled by noisy, impersonal crowds on city sidewalks, 
can begin the circuitous route toward expanding the worlds in 
their heads by reading. The route is circuitous because readers 
find it is difficult to comprehend something about which they 
know very little. And yet, through grappling with an unfamiliar 
topic and trying to impose some sort of order on the mass of new 
information, the reader absorbs some of this information. Each 
time the reader meets this topic, bits and pieces of knowledge 
from previous experiences aid in comprehension and more bits 
and pieces are add^^d. As new information is added, old 
information may be reorganized. Eventually the reader begins to 
develop a schema or framework for understanding the topic or 
situation. 
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The idea that experiential background aids comprehension 
is not new to teachers. However, recent research in schema theory 
(e.g., Anderson, Reynolds, Schallert, and Goetz, 1977; Pickert 
and Anderson, 1977) has begun to demonstrate empirically the 
importance of well-organized knowledge about a topic to both 
interpretation and remembering. Withoi ■ a framework into a 
topic to both interpretation and remembering. Without a 
framework into which new information can be slotted, 
comprehension is severely hampered. 

No claim is being made here that schemata are built only 
through reading. All of one's experiences, whether they be real or 
vicarious, contribute to what one knows about the world. But 
reading can help children multiply those experiences and that 
knowledge immeasurably with little inconvenience. Further- 
more, unlike film and television, children can select the time, the 
place, and the kind of experience. Children can control the pace 
of the input of the information and can interact with the 
information in personal ways that are not possible with films and 
television. Reading allows readers to grow at their own pace and 
in unique, individualized ways. Reading is personalized in a way 
that television and film can never be. 

Practice in Decoding Strategies: 
Development of Automaticity 

Most (unfortunately, not all) teachers would agree that the 
ultimate goal of reading is understanding. Identifying the words 
is just a step on the way to this final goal. LaBergeand Samuels 
(1976) suggest that if too much attention is focused on identifying 
the words, then not enough attention will be left for focusing on 
the ideas. They hypothesize that the development of automaticity 
in word processing (i.e., the ability to identify words without 
attending to the process) is crucial for comprehension. 

LaBerge and Samuels use as examples physical skills that 
require the automatic integration of several subskills into the 
larger, complex act. Think of learning to ride a bicycle (think of 
teaching your own child to ride if it's too far back to remember 
your own experience). Think of being able to ski or dance. The 
final fluid performance comes about by being able to do all of the 
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little parts without even thinking. As soon as you start attending 
to which finger goes on the H or whether this hip goes out as that 
arm goes up, the performance is disrupted. 

Now consider how you got to be a world champion skier or 
a Fred Astaire on the dance floor. You did it by practice. And 
pi-actice and practice. You started off slowly and worked your 
way up to stardom. 

Finally, think about how this all relates to recreational 
reading. You learn to be a fluent reader, a comprehender, by 
practice with reading that is easy for you. And you practice with 
reading that is enjoyable to you. If you don't practice, you won't 
get good at it; you won't develop the automaticity that allows you 
to focus your attention on the ideas and not the words. 

Several implications for recreational reading can be 
derived from this discussion. First, the automaticity model points 
out the need for practice and a recreational reading program 
provides time for this practice within the school day. Children are 
not expected to do all of their practice reading outside of school. 
Mork (1972) points out that for years "the silent reading parts of 
basal reader lessons have been largely ignored. Silent reading 
practice for most children seems to have been placed in that 
category entitled: 'for-enrichment-if-extra-time-is available' " (p. 
439). When a recreational reading program is in operation, 
students are given practice time in school because time for 
practice is seen as a valued part of the curriculum, not just as a 
"bonus" that may or may not take place. 

Second, children should be allowed to practice on what is 
easy for them. Many teachers and parents want to challenge 
children and look upon easy reading as coddling them or letting 
them be lazy. There's a tinge of Puritanism in that argument that 
seems to be saying, "If it doesn't hurt, it's not worthwhile." And 
yet few of us picked up our skis on the second outing and ran the 
expert hill or immediately went from playing scales to Chopin. If 
we are to encourage recreational reading, we must allow children 
to pace themselves. An occasional nudge here and there to give 
up the security of the bunny slope would not be amiss but, for the 
most part, children should be allowed to judge what is right for 
them. McCracken ( 1 97 1 ) has called sustained silent reading "the 
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drill of .silent reading." Too much challenge likely means Ic.s.s drill 
or practice and less practice can mean slower development of 
automaticity. 

A third implication of this argument is that sclf-.se lection of 
content as well as difficulty is important. Children should be 
allowed to read something they wani to read. As adults, we tend 
to do more of what we enjoy and if children arc reading 
something personally enjoyable, they will practice more. Again, 
when children read only books about motorcycles or ballet, some 
cajoling hints may be in order. But, in order to foster a maximum 
amount of easy, enjoyable practice, the final decision should be 
the children's. 

Development of the Use of Context Clups 

One of the most important strategies for word identifica- 
tion is the use of context clues. Most reading programs 
incorporate instruction in context clues into their lessons and 
provide opportunities for guided practice through workbooks 
and duplicated worksheets. More than this is needed, however, if 
children arc to become spontaneous users of context clues. After 
instruction and guided practice, developing readers need 
opportunities to recognize and utilize context clues on their own, 
without supervision and without a set to ''use the context to help 
you figure out the words you don't know." Recreational reading 
provides those opportunities. 

Recreational reading has three qualities that should help to 
ensure that children do use context clues successfully to identify 
unknown words. First, because the reading material is self- 
selected, the children want to understand what is read. They will 
be predisposed to use context clues (or any other available 
strategy) to gain meaning because they are reading by choice, not 
by force. The use of context clues will be practiced in a natural, 
relevant setting rather than in the sterile, drill-like setting of 
worksheets and workbooks, during which young readers use 
context clues only to satisfy someone else. 

Second, because the reading material is self-selected, 
chances are that the children can actually read the material. Of 
course, many children will occasionally choose a book that is at 
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their frustration level (that is, that they cannot decode with more 
than 90 percent accuracy and more than 50 percent compre- 
hension). However, more often students will read something at 
their independent or instructional levels.* For that reason, 
children will be able to read enough of the context tv; be able to 
use the context clues. If you can't read the words around the 
unknown word, you can t use those words to help identify the 
troublesome word. 

Third, recreational reading is a '^naturaf' for developing 
the use of context clues. For context clues to be useful, readers 
have to be able to derive meaning from the context. Readers who 
do not know what a "nog*' is don't find "He slipped the nogs into 
the bricks" particularly illuminating. But young readers who 
choose books for leisure reading are likely to select books about 
topics or themes or with characters that are somewhat familiar 
rather than books about totally unknown subjects. And because 
the readers have some idea of what is going on or is being 
discussed, many of the context dues will be meaningful. 

These characteristics that make recreational reading useful 
for developing context clues have an important procedural 
implication. If children are reading books they want to read, that 
are easy to read, and that are somewhat familiar, then teachers 
should be wary of interfering with the self-selection process. 
Before pushing a book on a reluctant student, the teacher should 
conscientiously determine if it destroys any of the characteristics 
discussed above. If so, perhaps self-selection should prevail. 

Development of a Meaning Vocabulary 

Reflect for a moment on how vou learn new words. Most 
likely you learn many new words by listening to others— to your 
friends and to individuals on television and radio. You also learn 
new wards through your professional reading. But a large 
proportion of your ever-increasing meaning vocabulary (that is, 
the words for which you have at least one meaning, whether you 
recognize the visual form of the word or not) comes from meeting 

*Thc criteria for independent level are 99 percent decoding accuracy and 90 
percent comprehension. The criteria for instructional level are 95 percent 
decoding accusacy and 75 percent comprehension (Betts, 1946). 
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words in print while doing recreational reading. No one taught 
you these words. You didn't have to find a definition for each 
word in the dictionary and then use it in one meaningful sentence. 
(Sure, you remember having to do that, but did you honestly 
learn many words that way?) You learned the meanings by 
meeting the words again and again in a variety of contexts in 
which you were usually able to figure out the meanings. 
Eventually you didn't neecJio figure out some of the words. You 
knew ih^m. They were yours. 

The development of a wide meaning vocabulary is essential 
for successful reading. The more words and meanings reader^j 
have in their heads, the more fluent the reading will be. All of us 
have listened to readers laboriously identify correctly the 
pronunciation of a word in context, only to watch with sinking 
heart as readers reject that pronunciation because it doesn't 
sound like a word they know. On the other hand, we have all 
heard readers arrive at an incorrect pronunciation of a word in 
context and then seen the flash of triumph as they quickly reject 
the distorted pronunciation for the real one. That quick "kick-in" 
of the real word could not happen if the word were not already 
somewhere in the reader's meaning vocabulary. 

Teachers cannot hope to teach directly all the words they 
want their students to know. They can hope to teach a few words 
through carefully designed vocabulary development programs. 
They can also aspire to stimulate enthusiasm for words in their 
students so that the youngsters will seek out new words and take 
pride in learning to use these new words with precision and effect. 
They can teach^the children how to use context clues to arrive at 
meanings for words. 

Recreational reading provides the opportunities for 
meeting new words in contexts to which readers can apply the 
strategies and enthusiasm the teacher has taught. Sometimes, of 
course, the word is not important enought to stop and figure out 
the meaning ("Her puce sweater was lovely."); sometimes the 
word is so well-defined in context that the reader is almost 
unconscious of meeting a new word ("The puce color of her 
sweater was so dark a red that it almost appeared burgundy."). 
But sometimes the meaning of the word makes enough of a 
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difference that the reader must determine a meaning for the word 
or fail in comprehending the text ^Caroline's puce sweater was 
decorated with tiny embroidered flov/ers. She admired Cecily's 
taupe sweater with its sparkling rhinestone buttons. Suddenly a 
shot exploded the quiet hum of the tearoom and the bright red of 
blood began to spread across the dark red of the girl's sweater/') 
j As the reader meets the word again and again, its meaning 
eventually becomes instantly recognized. But without wide 
reading the learner may not get enough practice with the word to 
makCj it truly known. "Once is not enough" for vocabulary 
development. 

In Conclusion 

Although a good recreational reading program is not likely 
to cure your warts nor bring you fame and fortune, in many 
respects it may be the answer to a teacher^s prayer. It^s easy, li^s 
inexpensive. It^s relatively painless. And most important of all, 
anyor^e can participate, because it starts where children are in 
reading and then helps children to get better. How could you pass 
up bargain like that! 

; [ 
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RESEARCH ON RECREATIONAL READING 



On the preceding pages several arguments have been presented 
for including a recreational reading component in any develop- 
mental reading program. Many benefits from such a program 
have been described. And yet there is very little empirical 
evidence to back up the claims that recreational reading really 
does have positive effects on children's reading achievements or 
,attitudes toward reading. It's not that there has been a great deal 
of research to show that recreational reading doesn't have 
positive effects; it's just that there hasn't been much "hard" 
research in this area at all. 

Towner and Evans (1975) identified one of the most salient 
problems in proving that recreational reading programs really do 
help children read more and better. Concentrating on the ssR 
aspect of recreational reading, these authors pointed out that 
most of the claims that ssr improves attitude, increases 
attention span, leads to better reading, and so on are based 
primarily on the subjective judgments of those involved. Rather 
than relying on carefully designed studies which compare 
recreational reading with other procedures, proponents of 
recreational reading have chosen in many cases to support their 
claims by such subjective data as: "1) the increased popularity of 
ssr; 2) positive comments from students who have experienced 
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ssr; 3) positive comments from teachers who have used ssr; and 
4) authoritative proclamation" (p. 84). The overwhelming 
conclusions from reports of this type are that both teachers and 
students like recreational reading programs and that teachers feel 
certain the students have derived many benefits from these 
programs. 

However much our own good intuition and knowledge 
about reading leads us to believe in recreational reading, most of 
us would be a lot happier if there were some hard data to support 
these beliefs. Some such data do exist. A recent report by the 
Philadelphia school system (Kean, Summers, Raivetz, and 
Farber, 1979) showed that spending more time with independent 
reading led to significantly higher reading achievement scores for 
fourth grade students. Cohen (1968) found that low ses second 
grade students whose teachers read to them one story a day from 
a prescribed list and who completed follow-up activities had 
significantly greater comprehension and vocabulary gains than 
the students in the control group. In an Australian study, Connor 
(1954) found a strong relationship between voluntary reading 
and reading achievement of twelve year olds, if intelligence were 
held constant. In a two-year study of a supplementary 
recreational reading program, Pfau (1966) found the experi- 
mental group to be significantly superior in sight vocabulary and 
on a measure of written language fluency. However, there were 
no significant differences in comprehension or word analysis 
measures. Langford ( 1 978) found that fifth and sixth graders who 
had engaged in an ssr program for six months had more positive 
attitudes toward reading on one of ihree attitude measures and 
performed significantly higher on the Slosson Oral Reading Test 
than did the control group. 

A few other studies have failed to find significant effects on 
reading achievement but have found positive effects on other 
variables. For example, Wilmot (1975) found better attitudes 
toward reading by the experimental group (although the control 
group scored significantly better on the comprehension measure). 
However, many of these studies also relied on such "soft" signs as 
number of books checked out of the library and more reading 
activity to support conclusions that recreational reading has 
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benefits. Although much of this "soft" evidence is impressive 
(such as Roberts' 1977 report that 2,350 children checked out 
82,509 books in 3 months), such data sources do not carry the 
weight needed to convince many of the value of recreational 
reading. 

Other studies have found no significant differences 
between groups engaged in recreational reading programs and 
groups engaged in other activities. Evans and Towner (1975) 
compared reading achievement of students using ssr to that of 
students using commercially produced practice materials such as 
those prepared by Barnell Loft and Readers Digest, The 
investigators found no significant differences between the two 
groups on the Metropolitan Achievement Test. Reed (1977) 
found that secondary school students who had one period of ssr a 
week for five and one-half months did not score significantly 
differently on reading comprehension and attitude measures 
than students who followed the traditional curriculum. Bissett 
(1969) examined the effect of the number of books reported read 
on vocabulary and reading comprehension scores. He did not 
find significant effects on these variables. Oliver (1973, 1976) 
found that intermediate students engaged in High Intensity 
Practice (periods combining ssr, sustained silent writing, and 
self-selected activities involving active response to words) did not 
perform significantly better on measures of speed and accuracy, 
vocabulary, or comprehension. Mikulecky and Wolf (1977) 
investigated the declining attitude of seventh graders' toward 
reading. They found that students involved in s.sr had the least 
loss in attitude over a 10-week period of the three treatment 
groups in the study (ssr, Self-Selected Reading Games, and Self- 
Selected Reading Skills). However, the ssr students did show 
decline 'n their attitudes and the differences among the three 
groups were not significant. 

Moore, Jones, and Miller (1980) completed a compre- 
hensive view of research in recreational reading. They suggested 
that although few studies have been done in the field, two 
conclusions may be supported from those studies: 1) "ssr has 
a positive effect on student attitude toward reading" and 2) "ssr 
has a positive effect on reading ability when combined with a 
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regular program of reading instruction" (p. 448). Whereas 
Towner and Evans criticized the lack of rigorous research on 
recreational reading, Moore, Jones, and Miller pointed out some 
of the reasons why research that has been done may have failed to 
show more positive effects. One problem, also identified by Mork 
(1972), ma^ that researchers are attempting to measure 
changes over too short a time span. The primary goal of 
recreational reading, as identified in this monograph, is the 
development of children who choose to read. That is, 
recreational reading programs are designed primarily to 
inculcate the habit of reading. And habits are not developed in 
one- or two-month programs. H opefully, more long term studies 
will show that over time students in recreational reading 
programs do develop differently from students who are denied 
such programs. 

Moore, Jones, and Miller suggest that another reason for 
the lack of significant differences is the failure to select 
appropriate variables and reliable instruments for measuring 
these variables. They agree with Coughlin (1977) that variables 
other than reading test scores might be appropriate indexes of the 
value of recreational reading. Oliver (1976), for example, 
suggests that the ability to sustain oneself in silent reading might 
be an appropriate variable. Many of the enthusiastic reports 
about recreational reading programs do mention other variables 
as having been positively affected; but most of these reports have 
not measured these effects in any systematic, objective way. 
Reliable, valid instruments need to be developed to measure 
these variables. 

Whaley (1980) recommends a six-step procedure that 
should greatly enhance research in recreational reading. Since 
many of the reports of recreational reading have their origins in 
the public schools, rather than in the universities, Whaley 
suggests ways in which classroom teachers can help to gather 
convincing data on the value of such programs: 

1. Make a list oi all the broad goals you aim to achieve at 
least partially through your recreational reading pro- 
gram. 

2. Turn the list of goal statements into a list of questions. 
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3. For each question, list some alternative answers you 
might find. 

4. Consider all the possible methods you can think of that 
would provide information to help answer the ques- 
tions Then select at least two methods for each ques- 
tion. But select only the ones you think you can or will 
actually do. Don't overburden yourself. 

5. Next plan when and how each evaluation method will be 
carried out and who will help you with each. 

6. Once you have gathered the information, look at it 
collectively to see where different sources of information 
corroborate each other and use the results to answer 
your initial questions. 

Whaley warns that determining if a program is good or bad is not 
the most important purpose of this data collection and 
evaluation. The most important purpose is to help the classroom 
teacher decide how to change and improve the program. But a 
valuable side benefit is that we may begin accumulating more 
objective data about the efficacy of recreational reading 
programs. 

If the recommendations of Whaley and of Moore, Jones, 
and Miller are followed, I am convinced that research will 
validate what many of us intuitively feel is valuable about 
recreational reading programs. When such validation is found, 
reliance on subjective impressions will no longer be necessary. 
Furthermore, there may no longer need to be reliance on 
arguments to the effect that since recreational reading doesn't 
harm anyone and since if s less expensive, easier, and more fun 
than many of the traditional approaches, you might as well use it. 
At present both subjective impressions and negative arguments 
do carry some weight for those who want to believe in 
recreational reading anyway. But more evidence is needed, both 
to convince the skeptics and to make the proponents truly 
confident in their beliefs. 
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MOTIVATING STUDENTS TO READ FOR PLEASURE 

The basic idea of a recreational reading program is very simple: 
Let kids read. Experienced teachers, however, would respond 
with a great big "Ha!" if anyone were to suggest that 
implementing such a simple idea is a snap. Some children don't 
want to read. Others will read certain kinds of material to the 
exclusion of all others. Administrators or parents may be 
reluctant to let students spend potential instructional time just 
reading. Questions of accountability must be resolved. Materials 
must be gathered and organized. Yet in spite of these potential 
problems, the development and maintenance of a successful 
recreational reading program is possible and can be a lot of fun. 

If the goal of any recreational reading program is to 
produce students who choose reading over other activities, then it 
seems reasonable to assume that motivation would be of primary 
importance to such a program. U nless the students are motivated 
to read on their own, because they want to, the program will not 
be a success, regardless of the number of books read as a result of 
prodding by the teacher. True, prodding, cajolery, bribery, and 
just plain nagging may be necessary to get a recreational reading 
program off the ground. Progress may be slow at first. A very 
structured program, such as sustained silent reading, may be 
needed at the beginning. But if after several months students still 
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read only when prodded or only during the SSR period, then the 
recreational reading program is a flop. 

Motivation for recreational reading often begins with 
teachers. They are the ones who introduce the idea, initiate the 
program, find time for student reading during the busy day and, 
in general, ''sell" books and reading. Motivation may move from 
the teachers to the students as members of groups. That is, the 
students are beginning to enjoy reading for itself, but a primary 
reason for reading is to experience the group interaction that 
results from reading the same book or from sharing reading with 
interested others. Eventually, the motivation should move from 
other-direction to inner-direction. That is, individuals enjoy 
reading for itself, because it satisfies personal needs. Students 
may still enjoy interacting with others about books and may still 
like pleasing the teacher by reading, but the main force driving 
children toward reading is iove ofreading. That should be the end 
result of a recreational reading program. 

Teacher Attitudes 

Think about the subject you have least enjoyed teaching. 
Now think about how your students felt about that subject. Did 
they learn to share your lack of enthusiasm? Consider how often 
you actually got around to teaching that subject. Was it often the 
first one to be scrapped when an assembly program was squeezed 
into your already busy day? Was it the subject you scheduled for 
last period and, as a result, occasionally didn't teach? AJl this 
introspection leads to what I believe is the most important factor 
in any recreational reading program: The teacher really has to 
believe in the value of the program. 

This overwhelming faith in the inherent value of recrea- 
tional reading is essential for at least four reasons. First of all, you 
cant "seir something you don't believe in yourself. Unless 
teachers like to read and can communicate this joy to their 
students, they may have trouble convincing the children that 
reading is something they will enjoy, too. Even five year olds can 
spot a con job pretty quickly (Santa Claus notwithstanding) and 
forced enthusiasm will plant seeds of suspicion. Recreational 
reading has to look like something enticing jnd wonderful and 
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fun, and a ho-hum attitude by the teacher is not likely to entice 
anyone. 

A second reason the teacher must really believe in 
recreational reading is guilt. Of course, a few teachers think 
nothing of taking potential instructional time to finish a 
crocheting project or to work on a paper for a graduate class. But 
most teachers feel that the major portions of their days should be 
spent interacting with children, whether in small or large groups 
or with individuals. Such teachers eagerly seize moments when 
most of the class are working independently to draw individuals 
aside for extra help and encouragement. They find it difficult to 
sit back and model recreational reading by reading themselves. 
They also find it disturbing to ignore these spontaneous 
instructional opportunities and just let the children read. 

McCracken and McCracken (1978) informally examined 
SSR programs that seemed to be fioundering. In the majority of 
these unsuccessful programs, they found teachers who were, for 
whatever reasons, reluctant to join the children in recreational 
reading. As the McCrackens pointed out, if the teacher or the 
aide is doing something other than reading, some children will 
prefer watching that activity (regardless of how dull it is) to 
reading. Teachers must believe that their time modeling silent 
reading is well spent. 

Other teachers have similar feelings about the children's 
use of time. Every year some curriculum expert adds something 
new that second graders are supposed to learn before third grade. 
ALCountability and the accompanying standardized testing 
always lurks nearby. The thought of "wasting" precious minutes 
of class time by just letting children read causes tremendous 
pangs of guilt for some of these teachers. And yet for all the 
reasons mentioned in the first part of this book, recreational 
reading is worth the time. Giving children time to read is doing 
your job. 

A third reason for the belief in the program is that teachers 
may need to convince administrators and parents that recrea- 
tional reading is important enough to warrant class time. These 
adults may have the same qualms about use of teacher and 
student time that cause guilt twinges in the teachers. In order to 
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convince administrators and parents that recreational reading 
outside the classroom is not enough, teachers must be convinced 
themselves. 

In the fourth place, unless teachers are really committed to 
recreational reading, they may find the time for reading '^slip- 
sliding away." Teachers must find time for discussing Fire 
Prevention or making posters for The Fight Against Tooth 
Decay or other special interests that seep into the school day in 
addition to the basic curriculum. Unless recreational reading is 
deemed as important as math or spelling, it may be the first 
activity to give way to these temporary demands. 

Furthermore, if recreational reading is perceived as a frill 
by the teacher, it will be scheduled accordingly into children's 
daily lives. Recreational reading will bethethingyou do when all 
the rest of your work is done. And that means that some children 
will never get to do recreational reading because they never finish 
their assigned work. 

Many ways exist for teachers to show students, parents, 
and administrators how much they value reading and the 
recreational reading program. Brutten (1974) asked middle 
school students to respond to the following questions: What has a 
teacher of yours done to interest you in reading? What could a 
teacher of yours do to interest you in reading? Six of the top 25 
responses directly related to teachers' piquing student interest in 
specific books by: Telling interesting stories, showing film- 
strip.s or films about stories, suggesting names of interesting 
stories, playing records that tell stories, telling only the 
beginning of interesting stories, and preparing teacher and/or 
student annotated book lists (p. 74). These responses seem to 
indicate that the students did not really feel confident in their own 
abilities to find ''good" books, that they would welcome 
suggestions. 

One of the best ways to introduce students (or adults) to 
new books is to read aloud to them, either entire books or just in- 
teresting portions of books. Classroom teachers of all ages know 
that it's not only music that hath charms to sooth the savage breast, 
but also a good story. All the work is being done by the readers; the 
listeners can just relax and enjoy the story. As a result. 
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children may learn to associate reading with pleasure. Further- 
more, teachers are showing the audience that reading is 
something they enjoy and value. This is especially important at 
the beginning of a recreational reading program when some 
individuals may not yet be convinced that sitting down with a 
book could be of any interest. 

Many teachers are unsure whether a particular book will be 
interesting to their students. To combat this, one San Antonio, 
Texas, school district established a coordinated district-wide 
program for reading aloud to students (Faller, 1978). Twenty- 
two volunteer schools each sent a 3-member team consisting of a 
classroom teacher, a librarian, and a principal to an organiza- 
tional meeting. These team members developed a reporting 
system whereby any person in the 22 schools who read a book to 
children could fill out a review card. On the review card the 
reader would include a summary of the book, a rating, any 
comments about the book's unique characteristics or value, and 
recommendations for appropriate grade levels. No card was to be 
turned in unless the book had actually been read aloud to 
children. The cards were cross indexed and teachers used this 
index to help them select books to read to their students. Not 
unexpectedly, an important side effect of this program has been 
that, the children themselves are now reading more. 

A second way a teacher can show that recreational reading 
is valuable is simply to let the children talk about what they have 
read. In response to Brutten's questionnaire, the students were 
less than enthusiastic about book reports, but they did suggest 
that group and panel discussions about books would be of value. 
They also asked to be allowed "to tell the class about exciting 
books that we have read" (p. 63). 

A third way for proving that recreational reading is 
important has already been mentioned: Give a regular and 
sufficient amount of time for recreational reading during every 
day. If something is important, time can be found to do it. 

Rosier (1979) reports an exciting way in which an entire 
school showed how important reading is. The librarian prepared 
lessons that described the benefits of reading, showed books to chil- 
dren, and helped teachers set up their own classroom libraries. Sci- 
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ence, music, and math teachers involved students in reading by 
suggesting "biographies, research topics, and books of puzzles, 
brainteasers, and problems to their pupils" (p. 397). The art 
teacher gave class time to the preparation of posters by the 
children to advertise the reading campaign. In addition, the 
teacher sponsored a schoolwide contest to design an official 
school bookmark. Then the industrial arts teacher supervised 
helpers while they made one bookmark for each child in the 
school. The student government advisor made sure that all 
students leaders were involved. The family programer and the 
PTA representatives informed parents about the program and 
worked hard to enlist their support. They even had books in the 
school's Family Room for parents to borrow. Undoubtedly, the 
children got the message that reading is important to everyone. 

Grouping Procedures 

Although teacher attitude is crucial for both initiating and 
maintaining a flourishing recreational reading program, such a 
program cannot be sustained if motivation comes exclusively 
from the teacher. Eventually, the motivation must come from 
within the individual. An important intermediate point between 
the initial impetus from the teacher's enthusiasm and the 
individual's final inner-directed desire to read may be the 
motivation that comes about from being a group member. At 
first the reading itself may be of less importance to the student 
than the social interaction that takes place within the group. The 
opportunity to work with the group, which comes about because 
of reading, may be the primary motivation. However, one would 
hope and expect that this enthusiasm would eventually transfer 
to reading itself as the group member had more pleasurable 
experiences associated with reading. 

A teacher who wishes to use grouping to encourage 
recreational reading has a large variety of grouping procedures 
from which to choose. In fact, a teacher would be wise to employ 
a variety of procedures rather than to select ju.st one. Some 
evidence exists (Kean, Summers, Raivetz, and Farber, 1979) that 
children whose teachers use varied grouping patterns achieve 
more in reading than children whose teachers use only one kind 
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of group (regardless of the size of the group). Furthermore, if 
there are several choices of group sizes and interaction patterns, 
most children will be able to find the kind of group in which they 
are personally most comfortable. 

Groups designed to foster recreational reading may vary in 
size from pairs to ei tire classrooms. In this discussion of 
grouping, however, I will not deal with the classroom as a group 
because the interaction in a group of 25-35 does not have the 
quality that comes about in a group of 2-8. 

Small groups of 4-8 readers may be formed in several ways 
within a single classroom or even across classrooms. These 
groups can be based on common topics such as dinosaurs, famous 
inventors, or sports stories or on common genre such as poetry, 
plays, comic books, or magazines. The group may also be formed 
without regard to what is being read but with emphasis on the 
composition of the group itself. Children may be allowed to form 
a temporary group of their special friends. Teachers may make 
up a group designed to improve class relationships and to get 
interaction among children who rarely talk with each other. 
Occasionally, totally arbitrary groups may be formed — all the 
students who have on blue today form a group— just to spice 
things up. 

Yatvin (1977) reports on a schoolwide grouping pattern 
that was quite successful. Each member of the professional staff 
in the entire school was responsible for working with a small 
group of children for the 30 minutes immediately after lunch each 
day. The student body was polled to determine their favorite 
reading-related activities and the 6 most popular activities were 
used to form 1 3 recreational reading groups. For example, in one 
of these groups children listened to an adult read poetry; in some 
groups the children themselves read aloud; in other groups all the 
members read silently. Play-reading was a popular activity, 
whereas the reading of comic books was eventually phased out 
due to lack of interest. Before the children signed up for specific 
4-week groups, each teacher who would be reading aloud to a 
group would post a list of the specific material to be heard. 
However, in order to keep the signing-up process from being a 
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popularity contest, the students were not aware of which teacher 
sponsored which group. 

Thus every child was involved in recreational reading in 
some form each day, but the child was not limited only to the 
form selected by the classroom teacher. Every 4 weeks new 
groups were established and new kinds of recreational reading 
were available. 

Another grouping pattern that would lend itself easily to 
recreational reading is jigsaw grouping(Aronson, Blaney, Sikes 
Stephan, and Snapp, 1975). In jigsaw grouping, each individual 
IS a member ot two groups. For recreational reading, the first set 
of groups might be based on interest. One group would read 
about spiders (I-A), one about sports records (I-B), one about 
recording stars, (I-C), and one about China (I-D). Each member 
of each interest group would read independently for several days 
to gather information about the chosen topic. Then the interest 
group would meet together to pool information and to develop a 
group outline of important information. 

After each interest group had written an outline of 
mformation to share, new groups would be formed in th- 
followir manner: Group II-A would consist of one person from 
the spider group, one from the sports records group, one from 
recording stars group, and one from the China group. All the 
other Group lis would have the same mix. Then within each 
Group II every member would share the information learned as a 
member of Group I. As a result, each person in the class would 
gain some new information about spiders, sports records, 
recording stars, and China and each person would get a chance to 
be the "teacher" within his or her Group II. I n addition, children 
who seemto get stuck onjust one topicfBut I'm not interested in 
anything but auto racing!") will at least have to listen to other 
kinds of information that can be gleaned from reading. 

Jigsaw grouping would be particularly valuable when a 
teacher felt that certain students remained outside the main- 
stream of classroom interactions. Aronson et al. (1975) found 
that this pattern of grouping improved race relations within a 
classroom. This improvement was most likely based on two 
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Group I- A 


Group l-B 


Group hC 


Group hO 


(spiders) 


(sports records) 


(recording stars) 


(China) 
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Alice 


Bob 


Debbie 


Jane 


John 


Travis 


Group H-A 


Group 


Group ll'C 


Group U-D 


Diane (spiders) 


Scott 


Carlos 


Debbie 


Walter (spores 






Jane 


records) 


Marie 


Sam 


BiU (recording 






John 


stars) 


Mike 


Alice 


Ann (China) 


Marlene 


Bob 


Travis 



causes. 1) Students of different races simply did not interact often 
enough to learn to value members of the other race. Jigsaw- 
grouping forced this interaction. 2) Within the structure of jigsaw 
grouping students had to pay attention to all members of their 
group becau.se each member had unique information for which 
all members would be held responsible. Although using jigsaw 
grouping for recreational reading purposes would tend to 
eliminate Reason 2 (in part), all students would still be 
responsible for listening to the others if they wanted the others to 
listen to them. 

One very simple grouping pattern is that of pairs or 
"reading buddies." Roeder and Lee( 1973) suggest that each child 
choose a temporary partner and at specific times the partners 
read aloud to each other. The pairs concept could be extended in 
several ways. Th^ pair could read silently about the same topic 
and could share information with each other; they could read 
about entirely different topics and share. They could read the 
same book and jointly prepare a report for the class designed to 
"seir that book. They could read different books and try to sell to 
each other. Partners basically would be individuals with whom 
readers could share when and if they wanted to. 

Grouping for recreational reading can easily be ac- 
complished within a basal reader program. Smith and Johnson 
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(1976, pp. 52-64) suggest that each student be a member of three 
groups. In the skill-development group students of approxi- 
mately the same reading ability and skill needs meet for 
comprehension and word identification instruction, with the 
basal reader forming the focus of this instruction. The skill- 
development group is a relatively stable one, although often only 
certain members will receive instruction in a particular skill and 
individualized assignments will be common. 

Each student is also a member of a recreational reading 
group. Unlike the skill-development groups, each recreational 
reading group is made up of students with varied reading 
abilities, with children reading self-selected material at their own 
pace. After the group has read silently (Smith and Johnson 
recommend they do this in a small circle), the children share with 
one another what they have just been reading. From time to time 
the composition of these groups is changed. 

The third group is the information-getting group. These 
groups, too, are heterogeneous in regard to reading abilitv. 
However, all members of the group share an interest in a 
common topic. These students meet together for two or three 
weeks to gather information about this topic and to prepare a 
group presentation for the class. Then new groups are formed 
based on different interests. 

To see how the teacher can juggle all three kinds of groups, 
let us consider six children, A-1 and A-2 are above average 
readers; B-1 and B-2 are average; and C-1 and C-2 are poor 
readers. A two-day schedule for these six individuals for a one- 
and-one-half hour reading class might look like the illustration 
on page 36. 

Sustained silent reading (ssr) may be an excellent way of 
providing time for recreational reading. But combining children 
into interactive groups of various sizes and for varying reading- 
related purposes can help stimulate the interest in reading that is 
pe::cssary for .ssr to be successful. Children should have at ail 
t^mes several options for doing recreational reading. Having a 
variety of grouping patterns available(including the individual as 
a group in ssr) can provide these options. 
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Time 


follow up) 


9-9:20 


B-1 & B-2 


9.20-9:45 




9:45-10 


C-l iSc C-2 


10-10:10 


C-l 


10:10-10:30 


A- 1 & A-2 


9-9:10 


A-1 


9:10-9:20 


C-2 


9:20-9:45 


B-1 & B-2 


9:45-10:10 


C'! & C-2 


10:10-10:30 


A-1 & A-2 



SKILL-DEVELOPMENT INFORMATION- RECREATIONAL 
(teacher-directed, GETTING . RFAniNG 

with independent (independent) (independent) 

A-1 & C-?. A-2 & C-l 

A-1, C-2, & B-2 
A-2, C-l, & B-1 

A-2 & B-1 
A-1 & B-2 
A-2, B-1, & C-2 
A-1 & B-2 
C-l & B-1 C-2 , 

B-2 / ^ 

C-2 & B-2 A-2'& C-l 

B-1 

B-1 & C-l A-1 & B-2 

A-2 

A-1 C-2 

A-2 & C-l 
A-1 & B-2 
A-2 & B-1 

C-2 B-1 

B-2 & C-l 

(Note that each group is not comprised of just these six individuals. For example, 
at 9:20 on day 2, C-2 would not be the only member of his or her recreational 
reading group reading at that time.) 

Expanding Reading Interests 

Helping children to expand their reading interests within a 
recreational reading program involves two distinct, sequential 
issues. First, one has to deal with the decision of whether it is even 
appropriate to utilize a recreational reading program as a means 
of broadening students' reading interests. Then, if one decides 
that in some ways it is appropriate, procedures for encouraging 
diverse reading can be explored. 

The Appropriateness of Using a Recreational 
Reading Program to Expand Interests 

One of the major principles of many recreational reading 
programs is that of self-selection. Teachers need to decide if their 
goal is relatively simple, to produce children who choose to read, 
or if their goal is to produce well-rounded readers. If teachers are 
satisfied with students who enjoy reading something, then 
allowing children to read whatever they wish is appropriate. 
However, many teachers feel a responsibility for guiding 
students toward good literature and for helping children to 
sample from the wide variety of reading material available. 
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Teachers with that point of view most likely will not allow their 
students free rein in selecting reading matter. 

This section on expanding interests is written from a 
definite stance: The primary goal of a recreational reading 
program is to develop children who vv/V/read. If, in addition to 
this, teachers wish to help their students to develop broader 
reading interests, then low-key encouragement toward diversity 
in reading may be given. But children in a recreational reading 
program should never be forced to abandon self-selection in 
favor of what someone else thinks they "ought" to read. As 
Rathbun (1977) puts it, "The first priority is to get them to read; 
after that you and they and future teachers can work on what they 
should read" (p. 128). 

In several studies in which children were asked how 
teachers could help them learn to enjoy reading, the responses 
were strongly in favor of "letting us choose our own books" (e.g., 
Brutten, 1974, and Heathington, 1979). Logic and our own 
experiences as adults support.their position. Most of us don't 
mind an occasional helpful suggestion for a different or better 
way to do something, especially if we are novices at the activity. 
But we soon learn to avoid activities if teachers hover nearby 
insisting that we do it their way. Teachers who persist in forcing 
specific books on individual students run the risk of having the 
children associate reading with unpleasantness and nagging. If 
one goal for a recreational reading program is to assist children to 
choose reading material wisely, then teachers who insist on 
pushing their choices on the children are hampering this 
development. 

Encouraging Children to Widen Their Reading Interests 

Once children have learned to enjoy reading in some form, 
the teacher may wish to encourage f hem to explore other kinds of 
reading. Most of the suggestions that follow will be ways of 
exposing an entire classroom of children to interesting books, 
rather than procedures for urging a specific child to read a 
particular book. Concentrating on the whole class reduces the 
pressure any individual will feel and allows the encouragement of 
diversification to remain very low-key. 
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Identifying interests andusin^ them to encourage diversity. 
In order to broaden children's interests, you first have to know 
what their interests are. Many lists of children's reading interests 
have been compiled and several reading interest inventories are 
available for various age groups. Teachers may wish to consult 
these materials when gathering reading matter with which to 
entice their students. Information gathered through the admin- 
istration of an interest inventory would give a teacher an idea of 
secondary interests of each student, even if the individual were 
utill primarily enthralled with only one topic or genre. This 
information could form the basis upon which the gentle 
persuasion for expanding reading interests could begin. 

A less complex way of matching child and book has been 
suggested by Indrisano (1978). She recommends that at the 
beginning of each month students be required to list one goal they 
each want to meet through reading. This goal might be to find out 
what happens to snakes in the winter or to learn more about Dr. 
Seuss or to read poetry about sports. The teacher then becomes 
involved as a resource person to assist each student in meeting 
this goal. To enforce diversity, the teacher could require that 
goals differ substantially from month to month. In this way, 
children are required to spend at least a small portion of their 
recreational reading time with matter that may not be of primary 
interest. However, the children are still selecting something of 
personal interest with a minimum of teacher interference. In 
addition, the children have ample time for completely free 
recreational reading. 

Ley (1979) reports on another way of finding out about 
student reading interests. Class members are given book club 
order forms and each is allowed to "order" S5 worth of books. 
Then the teacher purchases the four or five most requested 
books. 

in order to extend interests, a student might be permitted to 
select only one book in a single category. Thus an individual 
would be required to consider several kinds of reading material. 

Another variation would be to form a committee each 
month (or however frequently books are ordered) to actually buy 
books for the classroom library. This committee would be made 
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up of students of varied reading abilities and interests. Each 
committee member would be responsible for reviewing all of the 
books listed in the catalog and for helping to choose a broad 
selection. 

A simple way of keeping track of who wants to read what is 
to have, in a permanent location, a folder in which students can 
jot down kinds of reading material they would like help in 
finding. When time permits, the teacher can either share the list 
with the librarian or assist the children personally in finding 
appropriate resources. The teacher could also gracefully decline 
to help a student find yet another book about trolls. 
/ Criscuolo (1977) has borrowed the computerized dating 
format to involve the students themselves in finding bojks of 
interest to their classmates. Each child could fill out an 
"application" blank such as the one below: 

Name J 

Hobbies 

Favnriic rv Program 

l.asi Book I Read ^^^^^^^^IZ^ZI^^^IZZ^Z 

I vpcs of Books I IJkc 

Age izi^ZIZZIZ 

These applications could then be posted or kept in an easily 
accessible file. Students who read or find books they think might 
be of interest to a classmate could tell about the book and where 
to find it or give the book to the individual. Through this 
"computerized matching" the children would be exposed to a 
variety of reading materials by their peers and not through the 
sometimes none-too-subtle ministrations of their teachers. 
Furthermore, even though this system has as its basis matching 
an individual with a book on an expressed interest, the 
interpretation by classmates of what will be interesting may be 
quitrr road and, as a result, students may find their reading 
interests expanding. 

Talking about hooks One of the most effective ways of 
exposing children to varied reading materials Is for teachers to 
talk about books and to let students know they enjoy reading 
certain books. Higgins and Kellman (1979) suggest that 
elementary grade students are more strongly influenced by 
teacher suggestions than are older students. Roettger (1980) 
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interviewed students in grades 4-6 aboui how they would help 
children learn to enjoy reading if they were the teacher. The 
students reported that "teachers should tell children about 
interesting books and help them build pictures in their minds 
about what was happening" (p. 453). Teachers should take 
advantage of this suggestibility by ''soft-selling" books as often as 
possible. 

Usova (1978) mentions one of the easiest ways of "pushing" 
specific books: Teachers should put paperback books cn their 
desks. The books may be ones the teachers have just finished 
reading or ones thought to be of interest to some of the students. 
Hopefully, someone will soon ask to borrow a book and it can be 
replaced with a book of a different kind. 

Book Look Lunches (Hunter, 1980) are another way togef 
adults and children together to talk about what they've read. The 
principal, assistant principal, librarian, and reading specialist 
would each lunch as often as possible with different classes. 
Before eating with a particular student, the adult would review 
the record of books the child had read recently. At the lunch the 
adult and the child would discuss these books and the adult could 
make suggestions about other books the child might enjoy. 
Because these adults are such "special" people, the students might 
be more willing to follow their suggestions than those of the 
regular classroom teacher. 

Of course, children also enjoy ialking about books with 
their peers. Lamm'e (1976) found that recommendations by 
friends gained in importance as students grew older. Jigsaw 
grouping, as described previously, is an excellent way of getting 
children together to learn about different books. Havingstudents 
do book talks over the school intercom or write book blurbs for 
the .school newspaper also will introduce children to books of 
many different varieties (Ross, 1978). 

The desire to be "in the know" about books can be a 
powerful motivator. Criscuolo (1977) suggests that students 
nominate their favorite books for Academy Awards. The top ten 
nominations would be voted on by the entire class. This idea 
could be extended to encourage diversity by having nominations 
by category. The top five books in each category could be made 
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available for one or two months for easy student access. A 
student would read all or nearly all of the books in a single 
category in order to be eligible to vote for that category. If the 
student did not read at least 80 percent of the books in a category, 
that student could not help rank that category. 

Talking with authors can spark children's interest in 
different books (Rathbun, 1977; Kraus and Haas, 1977). One 
school district compiled a list of authors who lived within a 
reasonable distance and periodically invited one of the authors 
to visit the schools and talk with the children (Faller, 1978). 
Librarians could cooperate by having special displays of the 
visitmg author's work available a month or two ahead of the visit. 

Abrahamsen (1977) recommends having children learn 
about authors as people as a way of enticing youngsters to 
broaden their readine. The students could write to the authors or 
read biographies about them. The same research could be done 
for ilhistrators. The personal element that comes about through 
talking with authors or learning about them may be just enough 
to pique an individual's interest in a new area or genre. 

Advertising books and ideas. Sometimes teachers need to 
become advertising executives. They must know how to display 
their merchandise (in this case, books) to make it irresistible to 
the most blase' consumer. The display could be visual or verbal. 
But regardless of the format, the goal is to get the consumer to 
"bite." 

Teachers may wish to develop units about a genre their 
students seem to be ignoring. For example, to introduce a class to 
the delights of folktales, a teacher might prepare a display of 
books of folktales. Then the teacher could read one folktale each 
day to the class, .electing a different nation of origin each time. 
As a final enticement, one folktale could be read in several 
different versions so ihe listeners could begin to understand the 
way many folktaLs are shared among nations. 

Eisenberg and Notowitz (1979) described booktalks which 
were effective at ♦he secondary level for extending student 
reading interests, fhese booktalks could be prepared by 
librarians, reading specialists, paraprofessionals, or volunteers 
and presented to save .-a] classrooms. Classroom teachers could 
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develop booktalks for their own students. Some librarians may 
be willing to gather resource materials for classroom teachers to 
give their own booktalks. Then several teachers could use the 
same unit at different times and varied units would be available to 
teachers throughout the year. Classroom teachers could also 
trade visits with one another's classrooms. 

A booktalk might be prepared on a theme or on a genre. 
The talk should take 20-30 minutes and should introduce the 
students to about 15 related books. To prepare for the talk, the 
presenter should read a biography of the author, any available 
reviews in trade journals, the bookjackets, chapter headings, and 
selected portions of the book. During the talk itself a summary 
should be given of each book, plus any particularly intriguing 
tidbits about the author and any aspects about the plot or content 
that might be especially interesting or unusual. After a book has 
been discussed it should be passed around the class. The 
presenter should have several copies of each book. All books 
should be available for immediate checkout. 

Cox (1980) has used a thematic approach for doing 
Shakespeare with intermediate age students. She reports great 
enthusiasm among the students for reading to find out how to 
create authentic costumes, props, and sets. Such a unit might 
easily be initiated by a booktalk to introduce the students to 
available resource materials and related works of fiction and 
poetry. 

Teachers who feel their students need to explore the world 
of nonfiction more often might hold trivia contests (Stevens, 
1980). Stevens' description is for fifth and sixth graders, but the 
format could easily be modified for younger students. Twenty- 
five topics (such as soccer, leprechauns, Argentina) could be 
chosen for the older children and four multiple-choice questions 
written for each topic. The topics and questions could be 
displayed on a bulletin board, at a learning center, or in a 
looseleaf notebook. As answers were found, they could be signed 
and dropped in an envelope. Individuals finding answers could 
write their names next to the questions. Stevens reports that often 
children would read an entire book after they had found the 
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answer to a question, simply because they had become interested 
in the topic. 

Another way to encourage students to vary their reading is 
to post a World of Books (Pelletier, 1979). The World of Books is 
a display made up of a large world map and a selection of books 
with many different settings. A construction paper arrow with 
the name of a book is placed. on the map on the locale of that 
book. Since many books are set in an imaginary or unidentified 
setting, an eighth continent can be added to the map to provide a 
setting for these books. If the teacher wishes to have a record of 
what each child reads, a ticket can be made such as the one below. 
The ticket can be punched upon arrival and departure in order to 
provide interim reinforcement for the young reader. 

Passenger 

Flight Schedule Arrival Date Departure Date 
(book name) (date finished) (date follow-up 

activity finished) 

To develop interest in a specific book, Williams (1977) 
recommends placing the book in a cloth bag on a bulletin board. 
Next to the bag, place a piece of tagboard labeled Questions arid 
Answers. The children write questions about the book on the 
tagboard and the teacher fills in the answers when the students 
are not around. Toward the end of the Mystery Book Bag period, 
a sign-up sheet could be put on the board for students who 
wanted to read the mystery book. 

Just displaying books attractively may be enough to draw a 
child toward a different book. Some teachers buy or borrow used 
card display racks (both rotating and fixed varieties), and use 
them to hold their classroom libraries and to make books easily 
accessible and visible to their students. 

Rewarding, recording, and researching. Gentle persuasion 
and multimedia displays may not be enough to get some children 
to abandon their comfortable cocoon of mystery books, sports 
stories, or dinosaur dramas. If the teacher feels very strongly that 
the child must branch out, a system of differential rewards may 
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cause a breakthrough. Such a reward system may be tied to 
tangible rewards involving the entire class or may be a part of the 
fulfillment of routine class requirements. As an example of the 
latter system, some teachers may require an individual to read 6 
books a grading period. To enforce diversity, the teacher may 
choose to give Sally 2 credits for every nonmyslery book she 
reads and 1 credit for every mystery — Sally is addicted to 
mysteries. (A less positive system would give Sally only a half 
credit for each mystery book. I would prefer starting with the 
more positive approach.) 

Similar differential rewards could be tied into procedures 
that offer tangible rewards for recreational reading. Flowers 
(1977) reports about a school that gave each child a helium filled 
balloon for every X books read. Inside each balloon the child 
could write a message requiring an answer, giving a return 
address. One answer came from the Netherlands! To encourage 
diversity in reading, the number of balloons received could be 
contingent upon the variety of books read, not just on the 
quantity. 

Lough (1979) describes a procedure whereby students 
earned "money" from reading. The money was then used to bid at 
an auction of items sent by celebrities upon request by the class. 
The amount of money earned foreach book was contingent upon 
the size of the book and the way in which follow-up activities 
were completed. Primary consideration, however, was given to 
the student's reading ability in order to ensure that each student 
had an equal opportunity to earn money. Each book was 
assigned to one of 24 categories and a SIO bonus was given if a 
student read a book in each category. To encourage less diversity, 
smaller bonuses might be given for reading in 5, 10, or 15 
categories. 

Recording class diversity in reading may encourage some 
children to expand into new areas. One teacher I know has taken 
pieces of colored tagboard and labeled each with a category she 
would like to encourage her students to sample. These pieces of 
tagboard are placed around the room and when children finish a 
book in that category, they write the name of the book and their 
name. In this way, the class can develop a sense of communal 
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pride in having several books read in all categories. Furthermore, 
an individual who decides to read in a particular category can 
consult this class record as a quick way of finding the title of an 
appropriate book. 

Some children may read books of the same type over and 
over because they know where to find those books easily and they 
don't know how to find other kinds. Brutten's students (1974) 
mentioned that it would help them become more interested in 
reading if the teacher would take them to the library. Similarly, 
Ross (1978) found that middle school students reported a need 
for lots of brovvsing time in the library, with personal assistance 
in finding particular books. Teachers who wish to expand their 
students' recreational reading interests need to be sure the 
students know how to find all kinds of reading material and have 
enough time in the library to make a thorough search for 
something new. Twenty minutes, once a week is inadequate. 

Using a recreational reading program to broaden children's 
reading interests can be tricky. The teacher who makes the 
decision to do this should be very careful to keep the pressure for 
diversity very low-key and directed primarily toward the class as 
a whole and not toward specific individuals. The recreational 
reading program cjn be used in this way, but it should be done 
very cautiously. 

Sharnig Reading with Others 

As with the question of expanding reading interests 
through recreational reading, the idea of sharing reading with 
others has two aspects: Should we and, if so, how? 

Should we? I can think of no convincing argument for 
requiring children to share what they have read, either with the 
teacher or with other students. When I have made this comment 
to classroom teachers I have invariably been bombarded with, 
"But if we don't make them write a book report, they won't read!" 
and *'How will we know if they've really read the book if we don't 
have them write a report?" I usually answer, "If they won't read 
unless you make them prove it, then your recreational reading 
program is a flop anyway." Furthermore, as McCracken and 
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McCracken (1978) point out, requiring proof that they have 
actually read the book only gives the students proof that you 
don't trust them. In addition, the proof usually required is .'t 
proof at all. Any bright second grader can learn enough about a 
book from the first chapter or the book jacket lo write a three-line 
summary of the book or to create a diorama about it, especially if 
the teacher has never read the book. 

Occasionally, teachers will defend the practice by asserting 
that making an oral or written book report enhances the 
developmeni of other skills, such as the ability to speak in front of 
a group or the ability to write a summary. However, the minute 
amount of sporadic practice that takes place when reporting 
about a book once a month can hardly justify coupling 
recreational reading with what may be ;i very odious task. 

Many arguments can be put forth a.^ainst requiring sharing 
after recreational reading. People read for many different 
purposes— for escape, to seek information, to experience some- 
thing vicariously, to indulge curiosity, and so on. Demanding an 
accounting of any sort after recreational reading incurs the risk of 
subordinating the reader's very legitimate purposes to the teacher's 
purpose— accountability. Students learn to devalue their own 
purposes because these purposes are not reinforced. A few 
students may even get the idea that one doesn't read unless one is 
made accountable for it. As a result, some students may stop 
setting any purpose other than meeting the demands of 
accountability. In addition, the choice of reading material may 
also be altered to reflect the teacher's needs, not the child's. 
Shorter books and books that will be easy to be reported about 
may take the place of books the individual really wants to read. 
Under these conditions, some students not only will make little 
progress toward becomingindependent, purposeful readers; they 
may actually regress. 

Hunt (i970) emphasizes this point when he talks about 
"transcending the frustration level" (p. 147). He discusses readers 
who select books that are obviously too difficult for them to read 
with ease. But because the readers are highly motivated, they 
persevere. As Hunt points out, **Certainly in such instances the 
reader does not get all the ideas, not even all important ideas, but 
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he does get enough to sustain his interest" (p. 148). To require 
that student to give a report on that book is to intrude the 
teacher's values upon what was for the child a very successful 
reading experience. Chances are the child will not have gained 
enough from the reading to meet the requirements for a report 
and. as a consequence, the feeling of success may be dimmed, if 
not quenched. 

Requiring some sort of accountability after every free 
reading experience is especially suspect. One obvious drawback 
is that some children will actually be discouraged from reading as 
much as they like because they do not want to go through the 
onerous next step, the follow up. Therefore, they read less. This 
would be an unfortunate outcome for any recreational reading 
program. 

In many classrooms a disagreeable adjunct to requiring 
book reports or other forced sharing is the nagging that comes 
about as the teacher tries to drag reports out reluctant 
students. Surely such unpleasantness never instilled a love of 
reading in anyone. 

Another reason for not requiring an accounting is that few 
classroom teachers need more records to keep or papers to 
peruse. The amount of paperwork needed to keep up with every 
book every child has read can be staggering. 

McCracken and McCracken (1978), in discussing sus- 
tained silent reading, have come up with one simple test for the 
accountability issue: 

... V.C suggest ihai teachers require nothing of children after sustained silent 
reading thai ihey do nni do themselves willingly and naturally. Usually this 
eliminates wriling book reports, making lists of unknown words, filling in 
worksh.ecis of any type, or taking tests. Sometimes this permits keepinga reading 
log or recording the title, author, and pages read, l/sually this means talking 
about some of the ideas encountered, and sometimes recording the more 
important ideas for later use (p. 407). 

1 would like to urge iwo other tests. One, the sharing experience 
should be completely voluntary and optional, for both the person 
sharing and the listener. Two, during a recreational reading 
program the greatest amount of time should be spent in reading, 
not in recording books, giving reports, and completing related art 
projects. 
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Up to this point, all of the discussion has been focased on 
required sharing for ;he purpose of accountability. Voluntary 
sharing is a different matter and has much to recommend it. 
Many individuals enjoy sfiaring what they have read. They like 
discussing the ideas theyVe found and take pleasure in urging 
others to read something they have delighted in. These students 
should certainly be encouraged to ^hare their reading experiences 
with willing listeners. 

Voluntary sharing helps other students learn about new 
books and new kinds of books. Children who aren't quite sure 
what to read next or who want another book about crabgrass 
may find the selection process speeded up, 

A last point for voluntary sharing is of particular concern 
for developing a love of reading. For those people w'ho enjoy 
sharing (both :is the one sharing and the one receiving), the 
sharing process can do much to reinforce enjoyment of reading. 
The individual comes to associate the pleasant camaraderie of 
sharing with reading itself and, therefore, the reader is likely to do 
even more reading (Note hew this effect is precisely opposite to 
that of requiring sharing. The key is the voluntary nature of the 
sharing.) 

Guidelines for voluntary sharing. In this section you will 
not find 2,138 ways for children to share what they have read. 
What you will find are two guidelines for helping you select the 
best procedures for voluntary sharing from the myriad offered 
elsewhere. A few techniques will be given as examples of putting 
these guidelines into practice. 

Guideline 1. The amount of time spent in preparing and 
presenting the sharing project should be much less than that 
spent in the origina: reading of the material shared. Too often a 
child will spend one hour reading a 28-page bookand seven hours 
creating a clay modei of the setting or preparing and presenting a 
three act musical review Ihe main events. Granted that the 
child did enjoy these artistic endeavors, somehow the propor- 
tions of time spent are all wrong for recreational reading 
program. 

Even voluntary book ;:'ports may take too much time. A 
quick alternative that some cnildren may find attractive is the Six 
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Point Account (California Reading Association, 1977, p. 45). 

1. Rename the story in I word. 

2. Tell about the story in 2 words. 

3. Name 3 people in the story. 

4. Tell where most of the story took place in 4 words. 

5. Give the names of people you know whom you would 
like to have read the story and tell why you would like to 
have them read it. 

6. Illustrate a favorite part of the story. 
(Personally, I think Step 6 could be omitted.) 

Guideline 2. The sharing technique should be one that 
encourages or facilitates the recreational reading of others. The 
one exception to this is voluntarily sharing by discussing with the 
teacher what has been read. Techniques that involve the child in 
dealing with other students or in producing 'a tangible product 
should enhance the recreational reading of others in one of 
several ways. For example, the sharing technique could help 
others choose something to read. Criscuolo (1979) suggests that a 
class create a book catalog for their room reading center. A 
student finishing a book thought to be of interest to others could 
write a synposis of the book on 8" x 10'' tagboard and perhaps 
draw a picture of an important event on the other side. The title, 
author, and location (school, classroom, or public library) could 
be written on the top. The catalog could be kept in a file box^or 
held together by rings, for easy access and easy expansion, 

Eller and McClenathan (1978) point out that sharing does 
not have to be only about books the readers have liked. The 
children should also be encouraged to tell about books they did 
not like. Care should be taken, however, that the presenters are 
prepared to give specific reasons for disliking a book and not rely 
on a general "It just wasn't any good" type of comment. Sharing 
books that are not favorites not only guides others in their 
choices, it also helps develop critical consumers of written 
matter. 

The sharing technique could also be used to provide 
reading pleasure for those who do not yet read well themselves. 
Both Indrisano (1978) and Cain (1978) suggest cross-classroom 
sharing of books read. A reader could prepare to read orally 
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either a favorite part of an interesting book or an entire short 
book. Most children enjoy reading aloud, even if they are not 
particularly good readers themselves. Sharing a special book 
orally gives children a purpose for reading aloud and encourages 
careful preparation of the presentation. Po :>r readers who may be 
embarrassed by not being able to read on grade level can achieve 
status in this way by sharing one of their "easy" books with a 
younger cbss. And the young listeners learn that reading is fun. 
Sharing what one has read can also be a form of sharing 
information of common interest and can spur another student 
toward further exploration of the topic. Students wishing to 
report on books about specific topics may invite those interested 
in those topics to come and listen to what they have found out. 
Ad hoc groups may be formed for the sole purpo.se of gathering 
and sharing information about a common topic. Unlike the 
'^formation gathering groups described previously, thesesharing 
groups would be formed only as individuals expressed a need. 
Only one or two such groups might be functioning at anv one 
time, ^,,.--7 

Sharing what has been /'read can be stimulating and 
enjoyable, if the reader wants to share. Requiringsharing reduces 
reading to a task that one does because one has to, not because 
one wants to. In this section I have presented many ways of 
motivating the child tc want to read. Hopefully, teachers will not 
need to resort to an accountability system with rigid set ol 
requirements. 
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INITIATING A RECREATIONAL 
READING PROGRAM 



An effective recreational reading program needs more to get 
started than a cheerful, "Today we are just going to read for a 
while." Careful preparation is required in several areas. The 
environment must be arranged so that it is conducive to free 
reading. The students must be prepared and will likely need to be 
guided through some of the initial procedures. Parents and 
adminstrators must be won over to the program. 

Preparing the Environment 

Many teache/^ have gone to considerable expense and have 
spent long hourj creating an environment conducive to 
recreational reading. They have built reading lofts, lined old 
bathtubs with soft pillows, and brought in elaborate racks and 
other materials for displaying reading materials attractively. 
Undoubtedly, children enjoy these "extras" and are motivated to 
read by them. But the most important part of the environment of 
a recreational reading program is not material. It is the 
atmosphere in a room that invites children to read. It is an 
atmosphere of quiet, of unhurried pace, of "down time." In some 
classrooms this atmosphere may exist for substantial portions of 
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the day. In other classrooms this atmosphere surrounds the 
students only during time specifically set aside for recreational 
reading. But the atmosphere must exist for at least part of the day 
if a recreational reading program is going to induce t/// children to 
read. 

Many reports of ssr programs have quoted students as 
treasuring the ssr period because of the down time. For at least 
that part of the day or week a student can be in a completely quiet 
setting, relaxed, with no pressures or deadlines or worries about 
right answers. For both students and teachers, the tranquility is a 
pleasant change from the usual bustle and rush in many 
cla.ssrooms. 

The teacher can do much to foster such an environment. If 
the recreational reading program includes an ssr period, the 
teacher can set rules that reinforce quiet and lack of movement. 
For instance, many proponents of ss:< (e.g., McCracken, 1971) 
suggest that students must have everything they want to read at 
their desks when the ssR period begins. If a child is near the end of 
a book or suspects that book is going to begin to pall soon, the 
child should have a second choice immediately at hand. This rule 
eliminates ihc distracting movement of children getting up to 
select something else to read and it also does not allow "wigglcrs'' 
to spend their ssr period wandering around the room. 

Children will soon learn that the teacher means business. 
The first few days some children will be unprepared and either 
will not have selected anything at all or will read their 
selection in five minutes. In cases of no preparation, the teacher 
can provide something. Teachers report that .students quickly 
learn that they would rather read something of their own choice 
than the teacher's choice. The teacher can provide something for 
those who finish early or just let them sit quietly. The rule is that, 
barring fire drilLs and tornado alerts, students are glued to their 
scats. 

This same rule can be effective when recreational reading is 
part of the morning reading period. Children are required to have 
their reading materials at their desks when the reading period 
begins. Then, even though the students will be doing their 
recreational reading at different times during the period and 
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there will be some movement as children change activities, at 
least movement will be reduced. 

If a regular time is allotted for recreational reading, a "Do 
Not Disturb" sign might be placed at the door. This is not the 
time for teachers to visit or for the principal to draw the teacher 
aside for a conference. The teacher is supposed to be modeling 
silent reading. The principal's cooperation should also be enlisted 
in other ways. For example, no practice fire drills should be 
scheduled during this time. 

Although elaborate arrangements need not be made for 
special places for reading, an abundance of comfortable reading 
sites with adequate lighting should be available. A few large 
pillows (get the pta to donate some or haunt yard sales and thrift 
shops) might be handy. Children should be allowed to read in 
places other than their seats, //'they make these choices before the 
beginning of the ssr period and //'they can behave. (Most have no 
trouble with this.) During the regular school day students should 
be allowed to move out of their seats to more comfortable spots 
at will. But one move per reading period should be enough. 

Many children can read in the midst of the most annoying 
distractions. These children have already created their own, 
internal reading environment and are of no concern here. 
(Getting them to stop reading and go to recess or do their math 
may be another matter.) A pleasant reading environment is 
crucial for students who are not "naturaP' readers, who are easily 
distracted, and who may be reluctant at first to just sit and read. 
For those children the environment itself may be the original 
enticement. Then, to their surprise, they usually discover that 
what they do in that environment (reading) isn't so bad after all. 

I^reparing the Students 

If all students were enthusiastic readers, we wouldn't need 
planned recreational reading programs. Enthusiastic readers 
always manage to get their hands on books and pry some time out 
of their day for reading. Recreational reading programs are 
designed to create such enthusiasm. Therefore students have to 
be initiated carefully into such a program. Some will be reluctant, 
a icw will be completely sure that this is really dumb, and others 
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will be willing to try it only because it's better than doing 
workbook pages. 

The first step is to share with the children the purposes oTa 
recreational reading program. Teachers should tell their classes 
what their goals are for the program and should invite the 
students to react to these goals. Classes should also feel free to 
add goals of their own or to set personal goals. Perhaps a class 
goal chart might be created and posted, with the teacher's goals 
for the group forming the central portion of the chart, 
surrounded by the satellite goals of individual students. Fhis 
chart could be reviewed periodically as teacher and class assess 
the progress of the program. In addition, as children alter their 
own goals they could be encouraged to update their portion of 
the chart. 
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The students should feel as much as possible that this is 
their recreational reading program. Cooperatively setting goals 
will aid in this. Drawing up a set of rules for the program and 
giving students responsibility for enforcing these .rules will 
personalize the program. Naturally, teachers will have some rules 
they feel must be included. Some of these may have been 
discussed earlier, such as restricting movement and permitting no 
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interruptions. Teachers should have little difficulty in getting the 
class to accept these suggested rules if they arise naturally out of 
class and personal goal statements. If these rules don't spring 
forth spontaneously, then teachers would be wise to reconsider 
the wisdom of the rules and or the completeness of the goals. 

Hopefully, the students' inspection of the goals will lead 
them to come up with the teacher's intended rules, among others. 
If not, a little '^guiding" may be necessary. The complete set of 
rules should be posted and, as with the goal statements, should be 
reviewed often. As (he program begins to function smoothly and 
automatically, the class may agree that some of the rules may be 
deleted. On the other hand, as faulty aspects of the program 
become apparent, the .students may suggest other rules to 
eliminate these pro[)Iems. 

The next step is to begin the recreational reading itself. This 
should be done gradually and may start with the teacher reading 
aloud to the class for 10 minutes orso, followed by the class doing 
their personal reading for a short peiiod of tii.ie. Slowly the 
proportions of time given to listening and individual reading 
should be reversed, so that most of the time is spent by the 
children reading. (But never give up reading to your class.) Some 
children may wish to do their own reading right from the 
beginning and they should be given that choice. Others, however, 
may need to experience the pleasure of hearing someone else 
read, closely followed by their own reading, before they are 
convinced that reading might actually be fun. 

Most proponents of ssR suggest that the amount of time 
allotted to uninterrupted reading be very short at fi: l This 
advice is also sound if students are expected to do persona! 
reading during the reading period. Some authors have given 
suggested time frames, such as 5-10 minutes for first or second 
graders and i5-20 minutes for intermediate stu. :r%. However, 
classes vary in their ability to sustain such an activity and teachers 
would be wise to use their own knowledge about their classes as 
the starting point. McCracken ( 1971) suggests an individualized 
way of deciding how long the period should be. He recommends 
that the teacher decide upon a conservative amount of time to be 
spent and set a timer. (I would suggest a nonticking variety.) The 
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amount of time chosen should not be announced to the class or 
some students will turn into clock watchers. When the timer 
rings, the teacher should announce that the class has read for X 
minutes and they may keep on reading if they like. Then the 
teacher should note when the first child quits reading and should 
use that time, minus a minute or two, as the allotment for the next 
period. For example, if the timer is set for5 minutes and the first 
student to stop reading quits at 7 minutes, 6 minutes might be a 
good estimate for the next day. In this way, class reading time is 
gradually lengthened, but only in response to the students* 
observed ability to sustain reading for that long. 

This technique of allowing the children to continue after 
the timer has rung can help to avoid clock watching. Of course 
some children will always be waiting anxiously for the time to 
end. But if the timer is used only to indicate the beginning of the 
second phase (i.e., reading fro-ii then until yoifre tired of it), 
clock watchers may be less concerned with the number of minutes 
that have passed. 

Gambrell (1978) warns that any recreational reading 
program needs variety to keep it going, ssr may be a valuable 
starting point because it is very structured. In addition, ssr and 
the attendant rules will help students become more aware of the 
kind of environment needed for personal reading. Furthermore, 
many students will become convinced of thejoy of readingsimply 
because, through ssk, they have had to do it for the first time. But 
after these points have been won, variations might be introduced 
to keep the program from becoming stale. Some of these 
variations have been described previously under ''Grouping 
Procedures." Other variations can come about through motiva- 
tional techniques and sharing procedures. 

Another reason for introducing variety into the recrea- 
tional reading program is the problem of transfer. Wedon't want 
children to read only during prescribed times. Therefore the more 
ways in which we can give them opportunities to read, the more 
likely, they are to find their own opportunities. 

One final word of caution: Don't give up quickly. Many 
children (and adults) have learned that if they resist even for a 
little while, they can win. The idea of sittingdownand stickingto 
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a book for 5 or 10 minutes is new to many students and they need 
to practice before they can do it successfully. Don't give up if they 
haven't been won over in the first week; hang in there for at least a 
month. You'll find it's really worth it. 

Preparing Parents 

The students need some preparation for "just" reading. 
Teachers need to convince themselves that a recreational reading 
program is worth the time and effort. Similarly, parents must be 
convinced of the value of such a program. Some parents may feel 
that teachers who aren't actually instructing are not earning their 
salaries. Others may see a recreational reading program as a frill 
and may key in on the word recreational as meaning outside of 
the basic curriculum. 

Making the Initial Contact 

Before actually beginning the program, the cooperation of 
parents should be enlisted in two ways: I) a letter or other form of 
communication should explain to parents how the program will 
work and what the rationale for the program is, and 2) the 
parents' help should be solicited. 

The initial presentation of the program is very important 
and can be made in several ways. One way is to communicate to 
the parents through some sort of a newsletter. I would suggest 
spreading the presentation across several letters rather than 
overwhelming parents by both content and quantity of ideas in 
one letter. Most of us don't like reading long mimeographed 
letters from anyone, so if the ideas are presented in several 
newsletters, spaced across a week or so, chances are more parents 
will actually read the information. 

Other reasons for spacing out the information are the 
novelty of a recreational reading program and some individual's 
instinctual initial resistance to anything new. The teacher should 
give out the new ideas in little doses, giving each dose time to 
"take" before dispensing another. However, parents must be 
aware that more information is coming and when, or else the 
teacher will be deluged with phone calls after the first epistle goes 
home. Perhaps a schedule like this would be appropriate: 
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Newsletter 1. Explanation of what a recreational reading 
program is and how it will work in your class. Schedule 
of what information will be contained in subsequent 
newsletters. 

Newsletter 2 (two days later). Rationale for having a 
recreational reading program, with emphasis on how it 
fits into the basic curriculum. Short statement of support 
from your principal and reading teacher. 

New'sletter 3 (two days later). List of suggestions of ways 
parents can help support the program through their 
efforts at home. 

Newsletter 4 (two days later). List of ways parents can 
volunteer their time in the classroom to support this 
program. 

Another way to initiate parents into the recreational 
reading program is through personal contact during School 
Visitation Night. An invitation could be sent asking each parent 
who plans to attend to bring something they want to read "just 
for fun." (The teacher should have a variety of materials available 
in the claiiSroom for parents who forget to bring something to 
read.) Then the first 5 minutes of the classroom visit could be 
spent in ssR. Many parents will enjoy the pleasant, non- 
threatening atmosphere of ssR, just as their children v/ill, and will 
then be more likely to listen to the explanation of the program in 
a more positive frame of mind. 

A combination of the newsletters and the personal touch is 
probably wise, since many parents are unable or unwilling to 
attend school open houses. Parents have the right to know what 
is going on in their schools. If the teacher takes the initiative in 
presenting this information, parents will get the message that a 
recreational reading program is something the teacher really 
believes in and is proud of. 

Suggestions for Support at Home 

Few teachers would dispute the importance of the home 
environment to creating enthusiastic and able readers. Research 
supports this notion. For example, Ryan (1977) found that 
college freshmen in remedial English did not read as well as their 
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counterparts in rcyular English courses. Furthermore, a 
questionnaire eliciteJ the following information from remedial 
students as a group: 

ihcy were read lo less dien as children. They have a fc'A'jr number and a smaller 
variety of hooks in ihe home, iheir parents read less and had more difficuliy with 
reading in school, there is less interest in and evidence ol reading in their homes, 
and iheir immediale relatives liave heen less-suceesslul readers (p. 162}. 

L. Wells et al. (cited in R. Wells, 1978) studied fifth grade 
students and found two qualities about parentis: that induced 
children to read: * siippo-iiveness (providing interesting reading 
material) and arousal .)i interest" (p. 22). They also identified 
three negative parent?:! uiciors: "overstrcss on reading, punish- 
ment, aDd parent-indue jd frustration'' (p. 22). Sauls ( 1971) found 
a signiticanl reh'.tionshio between the number of books read by 
sixth grade students an J the amount of home encouragement for 
reading. Not only do parents have an important effect on their 
children's reading habii.-;, but most parents genuinely do want to 
help, especially when basic skills are the issue. All experienced 
teachers have met parents who have planned a home program 
involving 1-2 hours a night of practice and instruction. Such 
parents are well motivated, but most teachers would agree that 
such an intensive program would do more harm than good. 
Enlisting parental support for a recreational reading program 
provides parents with something specific to do to assist their 
child's school progress, but limits these activities to low-pressure, 
pleasurable interactions. 

One of the most important things parents can do to support 
a recreational reading program is to create what Cain (1978) calls 
a "reading culture." By this she means that parents and teachers 
should "immerse children in the thriving climate of literacy that 
leads to reading" (p. 64). Parents can do this at home simply by 
being models, by letting their children see them reading and using 
reading in their everyday activities. Many families have learned 
to enjoy a home .s.sr period during which everyone in the family sits 
down together and rcfids something of their choice. The adults 
may be reading newspapers or magazines or cookbooks. The 
children may page through picture books or children's magazines 
or read from books. Parents should not be doing their own 
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"homework" at this time, i.e., things brought home from the 
office. This family ssr time should be truly recreational reading. 

Of course, reading aloud to children is something many 
parents treasure and do as often as possible. Other parents may 
feel that children do not get to practice their own reading if 
parents do the reading. Some parents may also feel thatat certain 
ages children may be too old to be read to. Teachers need to 
convince these parents that reading to someone and being read to 
helps reinforce the pleasure of reading for both the reader and the 
listener, regardless of age. For parents who are still unconvinced, 
the buddy system might be suggested: children read to the parents 
until they tire, and then the parents read for a spell. 

Teachers can further encourage reading at home by 
providing parents with annotated suggestions of good books to 
read to their children or for children to read themselves. These 
suggestions could be incorporated into the weekly newsletter, 
along with guidelines for matching child and book. For example, 
a particular book might be touted as of special value for the 
Redbird reading group to read. 

Often parents will be unsure of the difficulty of a book they 
find on their own and an Easy Reading label is sometimes 
deceptive. Teachers can urge parents to let a child "try out" a 
book, with the understanding that the youngster should be 
perfectly free to say, "This is a book I want^v^owto read to/r?^," or - 
"I don't want to read this book." 

Teachers should mount a real crusade to get pcjrents to 
obtain public library cards for themselves and their children. 
Some library systems will permit teachers to collect applications 
for cards. Teachers can also make parents aware of library 
locations and hours and of bookmobile schedules. Maps showing 
the location of the public library in relation to grocery stores and 
other shopping areas may be useful. Announcements of special 
services available at the library and of special events should be 
routine parts of the class newletter. Some parents may even be 
interested in weekly car pooling for transporting children to and 
from the library on a regular basis. Teachers can assist in making 
the initial contacts. Many adults are not in the habit of using 
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libraries at all and teachers need to make parents aware of how 
valuable and inexpensive the public library is. 

Many parents wish they could do more to help out in the 
classroom but because of working outside the home or pressures 
at home these individuals cannot volunteer. The recreational 
reading program offers these parents opportunities to be of real 
value to the school while still meeting their other commitments. 
Perhaps the most important way in which they can help is in the 
gathering of reading materials for the classroom library. 
Teachers can ask parents to send their children's castoff books to 
school. Old issues of children s maf^^azincs. National Geographic 
and Reader's Digest can be solicited. Some parents may be 
willing to ask their neighbors to look through their attics and 
basements for unwanted books. Others may suggest that church 
groups or service organizations become involved in collecting 
reading material. These groups could even "adopt" particular 
classrooms and thus provide their adopted children with new 
books as well as used ones. They even may be willing to sponsor a 
subscription to a children's magazine such as Ranger Rick for the 
class. Interested parents can spark the initial involvement of such 
groups and then let the groups themselves sustain the effort. 

Suggestions for Support at School 

Some parents are both willing and able to come into the 
classroom on a volunteer basis and a recreational reading 
program can make use of such volunteers in many ways. 
Teachers should send a list of these ways to the parents, along 
with a sincere welcome. This will not only make the willing 
volunteers feel needed; it may also encourage others who want to 
help but don't feel capable of offering instructional assistance. 

If a classroom has an SSR period, volunteers can come and 
serve as adult models for silent reading. This role as a model 
would be a particularly appropriate first job for a new volunteer 
who lacks confidence. McEachern (1980) found that using ssR 
with adults improved their own attitudes about reading, so this 
modeling could have some important side benefits. 
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After SSR, some volunteers may also be willing to serve as 
models for sharing what they have read. Others may be listeners 
as children seek to share with just one person rather than with the 
whole class. The use of parent volunteers as listeners affords the 
children in the classroom additional opportunities to share 
reading with an adult. One teacher can listen to only a few 
children each day. 

Parents can volunteer to read to children — to whole 
classrooms, to small groups, or to individuals. The books read 
could be the students' choice orcould be something the volunteer 
wishes to share. Some parents may even be willing to prepare and 
present Book Talks.* 

A recreational reading program can survive without parent 
volunteers in the classroom but such adult assistance can make 
the difference between surviving and flourishing. Tm not sure the 
program can even survive without supportat home. The students 
may seem to be eager to participate while at school, but one 
wonders if they will transfer this enthusiasm to their lives outside 
the classroom without parental encouragement. The teacher who 
docs not seek parental support for a recreational reading 
program is taking a big risk. 

Preparing the Administration 

Teachers who do not seek the support of tiie principal may 
be running an even larger risk than teachers who bypass 
parental support. Principals need to know what is going on in 
their buildings. After all, they may be the ones who -^^^eive 
querying phone calls about a certain teacher's recreational 
reading program. No principal wants to have to admit to not 
knowing what's going on in any teacher's program. 

A teacher planning Id initiate a recreational reading 
program should talk with the principal before even mentioning 
the program to children or parents. This does not mean that the 
teacher can go to the principal with a fuzzy idea of what the 



* I cachcTs inlcrcslcd in articles on parent involvement should consult N.L, 
Quisenberry. C\ Blakemorc, and C.A, Warren. Involving parents: An 
annotated bibliography. Readin)^ Teacher, 1977, J/( 1 ), 34-39. 
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program should be— the teacher should have a thorougl* 
nresentation lor the prir.cipal. This presentation should describe 
the program briefly and give a complete rationale with special 
^rmphasis on how the program fits into the regular curriculum 
and how time, will be found for the program. 

Next, the teacher should outline what needs the program 
will have, such as a modest paperback budget, parent volunteers, 
free access to the library, and changes in schedules. A wise 
teacher will keep initial requests ai a minimum so thai the 
principal will not need to make major concessions of either time 
or money. Beginning with a single classroom program with 
existing supplies may be the best first step. Then after the success 
of the initial, limited program the teacher can beg'n "maneu- 
vi:ring" for expansion. 

A\ the time of the initial request, the te,/. her may also share 
ways in which the principal can give moral support to the program. 
? have already mentioned a statement of support lo parents in the 
classroom newsletter. The principal might also visit the 
classroom occasionally to serve as a reading model if an SSR period 
is used and might try to find time regularly to lalk with children 
about what they have read (see Book Look Lunches, mentioned 
previously). Such personal participation in the program will help 
to convince the principal thai ^he recreational reading program is 
valuable and is serving an important purpose in the curriculum. 

A good recreational readin?^ program will ruii smoothly 
with very little effort once it is off the ground. The initial 
preparation of environment, students, parent^, and administra- 
tion, however, vakes very careful planning. It is in this initial 
phase that many recreatior^al reading programs whimper to a 
stop, but this failure is needless and is easily avoided with a little 
cautiou:: preparation. 
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MANAGING TIME FOR RECREATIONAL READING 



Mo^t daily schedules for elementary and intermediate grade 
clasr:ooms are already bulging with "musts." The teacher must 
teach reading, writing, and arithmetic. And social studies, 
science spelling, and health. And maybe art, music, and physical 
education. And ^hen there are children going to the reading 
teacher, the speech therapist, the ld resource teacher, band 
practice, programs for the gifted and talented, and so on. In spite 
of the resulting 3-ring circus atmosphere, most teachers would be 
able to find time for one 30-minine period of SSR a week. 

In this section, however, I would like to explore finding 
other opportunities for recreational reading. One goal of a 
recreational reading program is to develop in children the habit 
of choosing to read. Kabits are not likely to be developed if they 
are practiced only once a week and then only at a specific signal. 
Teu^;hers should try to saturate their daily schedules with 
opportunities during which children may choose to read or not. 
To do Ihis, teacher:^: need to look for opportunitief to slip in 
reading ouring the regular schedule and for ways to revise their 
schedules te provide more free-reading time. 

Slipping Recreational Reading into the Schedule 

By slipping opportunities to r?ad into the daily schedule, a 
teacher can lead children toward the realization that it is very 
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natural to use any free momera to pick up a book and read. 
Children should begin to understand that books and reading 
belong everywhere. To reinforce this idea, teachers should have a 
book at hand almost all of the time. They should let the students 
see that adults tend to pick up a book during brief idle 
moments - - when waiting for lunch or while supervising a 
bathroom break. Of course, 1 am not suggesting that you keep 
your nose in a book while your charges run wild through the 
halls. That would guarantee a very short career. But if your 
students can tolerate less than complete supervision, divide your 
activities between reading and supervising. 

The children must learn to recognize and seize spontaneous 
opportunities for reading and plan accordingly. If one wants :o 
be able to seize an opportunity one has to follow the Boy Scout 
motto: Be prep^ired. Have a book with you. 

Teachers can encourage preparedness by requiring stu- 
dents to have a piece of recreational reading matterat theirdesks 
at all times. Bus riders can be strongly urged to take a book along, 
even though the cacaphony may distract all but the most 
dedicated. (Actually, if enough teachers did this and the bus 
drivers knew that the children had something to read, life might 
be a lot more pleasant on a school bus.) When waiting in an 
assembly for the rest of the classes to file in, the children can read, 
courteously placing their books under their chairs when the 
program is about to begin. Teachers can have spot checks on who 
has a book at the ready, rewarding those who do with lavish 
praise or other honors (but not punishing those without). 

Often during the day students need a 'settling down" 
period. For students who change classrooms this time may come 
at the very beginning or at the end of the class. After lunch or 
recess or after a particularly invigorating discussion, many 
children need an abrupt change of pace in order to sim: * ^r down. 
A short spell of SSR can accomplish this, especially if the children's 
reading matter is always right at hand. The key to seizing 
opportunities to slip in reading at any point is having something 
to read at that moment. 
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Revising Existing Practices and Schedules 

Go get your lesson plan book right now and two different 
colored pencils. (l!se pens if you're a very decisive person!) Now, 
in one color go th-ough last week's plans and mark every time 
period in which you might have either combined recreational 
reading with another activity or deleted a teacher-directed 
activity and replaced ii with free reading. Next, take the other 
colored pencil and mark every time you could have replaced a 
specified independent activity with free reading without any real 
loss of learning. 

I hope you were able to find some time, even five minutes, 
each day for recreational reading with only minor changes in 
your plans. Let's compare notes. 

Were you willing to give up your basal lesson once a week 
to give your students practice time? You could devote all of 
Friday's one to one-and-one-half hour reading period to 
recreational reading. Better yet would be to have one reading 
group a day involved with free reading rather than meeting with 
the teacher in the ha:ial group. With this plan, the teacher can use 
that extra half hour or so for extended work with other groups or 
with individuals. Furthermore, the students are not compelled to 
read for an entire hour (which is a long time for many 
youngsters). 

Did you find a way to change your plans to implement 
Smith and Johnson's three-group plan (described previously)? 
Did you lake a long look at your social studies and science plans 
for ways to incorporate free (or semi-free) reading into the 
lessons. For example, if the class is studying electricity or South 
America or mammals, a temporary minilibrary might be 
available on that topic. The teacher could collect magazine 
articles, biographies, works of fiction, and supplementary science 
or social studies texts. For the last 10 minutes or so of the period, 
the students could be allowed to read something related to the 
topic, fhis, of course, is not completely free recreational reading, 
but it does allow children to find time to read something other 
than a standard le.xt and to select from several choices. In 
addition, this procedure can introduce children to information- 
gathering through reading and may expand their reading 
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interests beyond routine fiction. As a class, their knowledge of 
the topic under study will be enhanced as students share 
additional information from their individual reading. 

[^erhaps the easiest way to find time for recreational 
reading is to alter the independent activities required of the 
students. Unfortunately, many teachers feel compelled to take 
every child through every page in a workbook and every activity 
suggested in a manual. (As one teacher replied when 1 challenged 
this practice, "We paid for these workbooks so we're going to do 
every page!") As a result, children often spend valuable free 
reading time doing workbook or ditto pages that they really don't 
need to do. Teachers should cast a critical eye at every page 
hefhre assigning it. if the teacher feels confident that a particular 
child does need to practice the skill on that page, then the student 
should be assigned that page. Conversely, some children will 
already have mastered that skill, and to have them complete that 
page insults them and wastes their time. Let them practice usin^ 
the skill in recreational reading. 

if the teacher is not sure whether certain children may have 
learned that skill, there is a relatively easy solution. The children 
should be required to do half of the items on the page, such as all 
the even items or the first half, if the children score 100 percent on 
those items, then most likely they do not need to do the rest of the 
page. This procedure has several advantages: Students do not 
waste time doing something already mastered; students now can 
use that time for recreational reading; students are motivated to 
do their best, thereby avoiding the rest of the work. And the 
teacher only has to grade half the amount of work. (That leaves 
the teacher some time for recreational reading at home— a true 
rarity!) 

in addition to questioning the appropriateness of specific 
workbook and ditto pages, teachers need to examine other 
routine practices. Perhaps the students don't need to write their 
spelling words in sentences every week. Can a penmanship lesson 
be combined with a language arts lesson and the resulting free 
time be used for reading? Teachers need to look creatively at their 
weekly plans instead of automatically putting down what they 
have ''alwavs" done. The world will not end if spelling is ignored 
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once every two weeks in favor of recreational reading. 

Now go back to your plans for this week or next week. For 
every day find a minimum of 10 minutes for recreational reading. 
Be daring. Take a risk and just cross out something routine. If it*s 
a mistake, you and the children will survive. But try many 
different ways to put recreational reading into each day. Through 
this experimentation you will find what works best for you and 
your students. 

Transferring Recreational Reading to the Home Front 

Earlier, I described ways in which parents can encourage 
recreational reading at home. Teachers can assist this orocess in 
two additional ways. First, they can follow the rjle of 
preparedness and make sure that each child has something to 
read at home, especially for the weekend. This may entail a check 
shortly after lunch and some quick trips by individuals to the 
school library. It most certainly will involve a fairly substantial 
and freely circulating classroom library. It may involve a certain 
amount of nagging until the children realize that it's going to be 
hard to make it out of the room at three o'clock without 
something to lead. 

The second way in which teachers can help transfer 
recreational reading from the school to the home is to reward 
reading at home, as well as at school. Mnny children are so 
involved with other activities at home that they just don't have or 
take the time to read. This lack of time, in the face of demands of 
"homework, religious activities, sports events, and social 
organizations" (Heathington, 1979, p. 710), is a real problem. 
Long and Henderson (1973) found thai reading ran- o^lv 
above "chores" in amount of time spent outside schoo^ "^/.v 
graders in Long and Henderson's study reported spending a 
average of 30.3 hours in two weeks watching televi<"/^on. 2( . 
hours in free play, 8.3 hours in organized play, I.'-' i .iur< d Li\q. 
homework, 3.1 hours reading, and 2.4 hours doih^; chr-i::.. ■? 
these figures are typical, teachers need to do a lo' ol 
relations work in order to convince their students the r '.uli.ng is 
reasonable alternative to oihcr activities. 
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Finding lime for recreational reading will be more difficult 
in sofTie classes than in others. Some teachers may need to i-pal'e 
major revisions in their daily schedules. Others may find it e^.:- y lo 
slip recreational reading into their day. In either case, cori^cio ^- 
plans must be made in order to ensure thst children da }:^vi 
several opportunities each day to read something of theic .^wn 
choosing. 
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MANAGING MATERIALS FOR A 
RECREATIONAL READING PROGRAM 



For a recreational reading program to be a success the 
participants must have a large variety of easily accessible reading 
materials. These materials must be available in the classroom, in 
the school library, and at home. 

Maintaining a Classroom Library 

The importance of a large, freely-circulating classroom 
library cannot be overestimated, both for in-class recreational 
'reading and voluntary reading outside of the classroom. Bissett 
(1969) found that students who had in their classroom a large 
paperback library (259 books) read an average of 1 1 .76 books in 
15 weeks, whereas those students with "regular" classroom 
libraries and procedures only reported readingan average of 8.56 
books. When the large library was combined with 90 minutes a 
week of adults and students talking about books they had read, 
the number of books read jumped to an average of 22.67. 

Lamme (1976) followed the reading habits of one group of 
children as they progressed from fourth through sixth grade. She 
found that the children's most important sources of reading 
matter were the classroom and school libraries. Other sources 
were rarely used. Lamme further concluded that classroom 
libraries were important only if teachers encouraged their use and 
if the contents of these libraries were changed from time to time. 
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Sources of Materials 

As Bissctt apH Lammc\s research has shown, a classroom 
library has to be stocked with a large number of books and these 
books have to change periodically. Tired, dusty collections of 10- 
year-old books will do little to entice reluctant readers to read 
and voracious readers will make short work of such limited 
collections. However, few teachers have the wealth to personally 
stock their classroom libraries and many school budgets are too 
limited to provide much assistance. Therefore, most teachers will 
have to look to other sources for funds for books and for books 
themselves. 

In the section on parents (described previously in this 
booklet), several suggestions were given for ways parents can 
help build classroom libraries. Teachers should not neglect 
garage sales and thrift shops as sources to get the most for their 
own money. In addition, secondhand bookstores often have 
substantial bargains, especially on paperbacks. 

Outdated textbooks can be rich resources for the classroom 
library. (Jambrell (1978) suggests cutting old basals apart and 
making individual booklets out of the separate stories. These 
minibooks can be very attractive to poor readers who are 
intimidated by the amount of reading in an entire book. Teachers 
must be sure, however, that these minibooks have the status of 
regular books and are not perceived as "baby" books by the 
children or by the teachers. 

Entire te.xts may be valuable, too, especially for nonfiction 
reading at an appropriate grade level. Often it is difficult to find 
s':'ience and social studies reading matter at low readability levels. 
Even slightly out-of-date science books can provide enjoyable 
reading, especially for the beginner. 

Many commercial book clubs can provide teachers and 
children with relatively inexpensive paperback selections. For 
teachers, the great advantage of many of these clubs is the bonus 
system, whereby teachers can order a free book for every X books 
the students order. Volunteer groups (such as parent-teacher 
organizations or church groups) who wish to donate new books 
to classroom libraries might get the most for their money by 
ordering through the classroom's book club. 
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Teachers may arrange trades with or* .. chersscthatthe 
composition of an individual classroom ' changes every 

two months or so. For example, Teacher / eacher B, who 

both teach third grade, may each select uoks from their 
libraries to loan to the other for two mon \s. Another time, 
Teacher A may trade with Teacher C, who teaches a different grade 
level. Traders would be wise to keep in mind that a selection of 
"winners" will help ensure that they don't get only "losers" in 
return. The traded collection should be well-balanced and 
attractive. 

A large classroom library is indispensible to a recreational 
reading program, but teachers do not need to spend large 
amounts of their own money to stock it, A little hustle to solicit 
donations frorn volunteer groups and a little thrifty comparison 
shopping can keep most classroom libraries in thriving 
condition. 

Select in Materials 

Since the students are the one: who are going to be doing 
the reading, perhaps the students should have a large voice in the 
selection of the reading matter for the classroom library. They 
may earn the right to be on the committee to select books or this 
right may simply rotate among all the class members. 

However the ordering is done, a good classroom library 
must have a wide variety of reading matter, covering a broad 
range of readabilities. Teachers must be wary of choosing 
materials that meet their own preconceived notions of what their 
students like or what they should be reading. Perhaps the safest 
route is to stick with variety, selecting from many topics and 
difficulty levels. 

Picture hooks. All sorts of reading matter have value. For 
example, Watson (1978) recommends that picture books not be 
limited to the primary grades but be included in libraries for 
middle grade students as well. He makes this suggestion not for 
the value of picture books to the poor reader (which, of course, 
they do have) but for their utility in developing higher level 
comprehension, such as the understanding of satire,* 



*Watso^ includes a bibliography of suggested picture books in his article. 
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Television tie-ins. Although some teachers may want to 
concentrate on "good" literature, the students may have other 
ideas. Books related to television shows have proved to be very 
popular with young people. McKenzie (cited in Coil, 1978) 
discovered that 36 of the 50 most popular books read by junior 
and senior high school students had tv or movie tie-ins. 
Hamilton (1976) found that junior high students chose books 
with TV tie-ins in a ratio of 23:10 over books without a 
relationship to TV. Tie-ins were of particular interest to students 
with a low socioeconomic background and with low iqs. In 
addition, boys appeared to be more influenced by the television 
tie-ins than did girls. 

Comic books. Comic books are another kind of reading 
material sometimes scorned by teachers. Negin (1978), however, 
points out that comic books have many favorable character- 
istics. They may broaden interests; thei: vivid images are a boon 
to readers without a great deal of imagination; students are 
interested in the contempc-rary settings of many comics and 
identify with their use of common speech patterns; the 
abundance of action motivates many reluctant readers to try 
reading; comics are inexpensive; children find it easy to identify 
with the familiar characters in comics; and comics are 
representative of American folklore. 

Ample evidence exists to show that young readers do enjoy 
comic books. Brown, Engin, and Wallbrown (1979) found that 
innercity students in the intermediate grades did read comics and 
that this tendency increased slightly from fourth to sixth grades. 
Greaney and Quinn (1978) noted that boys spent more time with 
comic books that did girls. 

On the other hand, all the news about comics and reading is 
not good. Arlin and Roth ( 1978) observed third graders who had 
both comic books and books available for free reading. Tliey 
found that students spent about the same amount of time looking 
at comics as at books. Thus, concludes Guthrie (1978), comics 
have no better and no worse potential for sustaining attention. 
However, observations of time actually spent in reading these 
materials indicated that poor reader.^ only read comics for ar 
average of 5 minutes, whereas they read books for an average oi 
12 minutes. In other words, most of their time was used in 
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looking at pictures. For good readers there were no real 
differences between behavior with comics and books. Although 
poor readers may spend as rnuch time with comics as wit^, books, 
they may not derive as many benefits from their reading. 
Nevertheless, teachers should consider including some comics in 
their libraries to lure less motivated students into at least some 
form of reading. 

Paperback hooks. Most of the d^KUSsion so far about 
stocking classroom libraries has assume d ^hat paperback books 
will form a large part of any library. Some individuals may resist 
paperbacks because they are easily mangled and therefore need 
to be replaced often. The advantages of paperbacks, however, far 
outweigh their disadvantages. With the cost of hardbound books 
soaring, a teacher can buy several paperback copies for the price 
of one clothbound book. In addition, paperbacks are small and 
easily stored in a desk or locker, so that they are availahle to be 
read. No one is goingto luga three-pound book around when the 
same book is available in a three-ounce version. 

A study by Lowery and Grafft done several years ago 
(1965) showed that the use of paperback books significantly 
increased attitudes toward reading. Students with the same titles 
available in clothbound versions had no change in attitude. 
Lowery and Grafft suggest that many students may associate 
clothbound books with failure in school since most texts have 
hard covers. Furthermore, they hypothesized that the small size 
and ease of handling of paperbacks may encourage a feeling of 
possession or ownership. 

If individuals wish to donate new books to the classroom 
library and seem more interested in clothbound books than in 
paperbacks, teachers might recommend Caldecott award books 
(books recognized for their superior illustrations). The wonder- 
ful graphics in these books are sometimes diminished by the 
reduction to paperback size and printingmethodsand, therefore, 
these books are often better purchased in hardcover. In addition, 
many books are not available in paperback. Teachers should 
keep a list of these handy for persons seeking recommendations 
for special donations. 
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Lisis of recommended hooks. Over the years, many lists of 
books for specific groups of children or on particular topics or 
genres have been developed. Teachers wishing to consult such 
lists need only ask their school or public librarian to direct them 
to these sources. Here I am only going to describe four lists and 
one additional ongoing source of recommendations. 

Lance Gentile and Merna McMillan. Humor and the 
reading program. Journal of Reading, 1978, 2/(4), 343-349. 
The authors have developed a partial bibliography of trade 
materials, comics, and cartoons for the different stages of humor 
for ages 10-16 and above. (The stages of humor are based on A. 
Gessell, F.L. lig, and L.B. A mcs. Youth: The years from ten to 
sixteen. New York: Harper and Row, 1956, 343-346.) 

Alden Moe and Carol Hopkins, jingles, jokes, limericks, 
poems, proverbs, puns, puzzles, and riddles: Fast reading for 
reluctant readers. Language Arts, 1978,55(8), 957-965; 1003. 
This annotated bibliography describes short, quickly read 
materials and indicates if the materials would be of interest to 
primary, intermediate, or junior high students. 

Michael F. Graves, Judith A. Boettcher, and Randall J. 
Ryder. Ea.sy Reading. Newark, Delaware: International Reading 
Association, 1979. 

.Available through ira, this booklet includes annotations on 
book series and periodicals for less able readers. 

Jo Stanchfield and S.R. Fraim. A follow-up study bn the 
reading interests of boys. Journal of Reading, 1979, 22(8), 748- 
752. 

The authors list books and magazines that junior high boys 
found enjoyable. 

For five years, ira and the Children's Book Council have 
conducted ''try-outs'* of new children's books throughout the 
United States and have compiled an annual annotated bibliog- 
raphy that includes children's reiactions to the books. The books 
are grouped under variou.s genre and age level headings. Reprints 
of the yearly bibliography ar- fice and may be obtained from: 

Children's Choice^ 

The Children's Book C ^uncil 
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67 Irving Place 

New York, N.Y. 10003 
A self-addressed envelope, stamped to accommodate 2 oz., 
should be included. 

Because real children do not fit into neat, premolded 
categories, teachers should be wary of looking only to outside 
sources for advice in selecting material for a classroom library. 
Two guidelines should be kept in mind: I) strive for variety and 
2) let the children themselves participate in the selection process. 

Keeping a Classroom Library Circulating 

Once a sufficient quantity of desirable reading matter has 
been acquired, the teacher mUst find ways to arrange these 
materials so that students can easily find what they want. The 
teacher must also decide on circulation policies that enhance, not 
hinder use of the classroom library. 

Arranging the library. Probably the most important asp?( v 
of arranging a classroom library is visibility. If books are hidden 
away in boxes or in hard-to-get-at shelves, they will not be read. 
Sometimes books are piled on tables with the idea that they will 
be readily available. However, if too nany books are on the table, 
selection is hammered because then^ is no systematic way to 
browse. With shel/es, a large number of books can be 
investigated in a systematic manner. Only space equivalent to the 
spine's width is needed, whereas with table displays one must 
accommodate a much larger surface. ^ 

If shelf space is limited, books may be displayed on a 
rotating basis. Every month part of the library can temporarily 
retired and replaced with books that have been out o{ circulation 
for the past month. Hopefully, the retired books can be stored in 
a place where the students can peruse them if they are willing to 
look through a box ■ b ^^ks. 

Many teachers dc >t make any attempt to organize their 
classroom libraries. They feel that any scheme for arranging the 
books on the shelves will only be in operation fleetingly, since the 
children are not particularly concerned with reshelving books in 
any order. Furthermore, these teachers have found that a lack of 
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systematic arrang/cient Joes not keep their students from 
finding books thoy wa;u 

Other te.:«chers j/'e n;ore comfortable with a loose system 
lor shelving readini^ matejial in some order. One system ^hat 
might work is a do: i L*chnique. Colored press-on plastic dots are 
put on books spines lo indicate their category. For example, one 
yellow dot might mean a sports story, two red dots would be used 
for animal stories, and one red and one yellow dot would signal a 
book about other lands. All ihe yellow-dotted books would be 
shelved together so that a student interested in sports stories 
could easily find a book of that kind. 

If a card catalog were available forth;; classroom library or 
if extensive sharing of books were done by the students (thus 
alerting others to certain books by specific authors), a rough 
alphabetizing system might be used within categories. In other 
words, all books by authors whose names begin with A would 
precede all books by authors whose names begin with B. But 
within the As, no attempt would be made to alphabetize. 

Keeping books arranged by topic and/ or author may not 
be as impossible as some suggest. If the students find the 
categorization or alphabetization useful, they will most likely 
volunteer occasionally to straighten up the library. Most 
classrooms have one or two budding librarians who enjoy 
-keeping the books in order. In the lower grades the teacher can 
even assign the alphabetizing task on the basis of need to practice 
alphabetizing. 

The one person who should twt be greatly involved in 
keeping the books in order is the teacher. It's the children's 
library. If they feel a need for maintaining a category or 
alphabetical system, they will maintain it. If the students don't 
find these systems useful, then the teacher shouldn't squander 
precious time arranging the books. 

One last minor point about arranging the classroom 
library deserves mention. If at all possible, the library 
should be placed in an area that encourages browsing. Of 
course, many classrooms are so crowded with chilJren and 
furniture that the teacher feels fortunate to find a placr: for the 
library itself. But if choices exist, the library should be in a 
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physically inviting area with some open space to Hop down and try 
out a book for a few minutes. Especially undesirable are shelves 
placed immediately behind students' desks or the teacher's debk, 
so that anyone looking for a book is likely to disturb the person at 
the desk. Teachers with movable furniture should consider these 
factors when arranging their rooms. Teachers with fixed 
furniture may find their options are also fixed and will just have 
to do the best they can. 

Circulation policies. As far as a classroom library is 
concerned, circulation policies should exist for the sole purpose 
of facilitating circulation. Any policy that limits circulation 
should be immediately discarded. 

This means that books will get lost occasionally and the 
teacher will not be able to track down the culprits. So what? To 
me it doesn't seem worth the time and effort to keep track of all 
books in order to be able to replace the several dollars' worth of 
books lost each year. Furthermore, the unpleasantness of 
punishing an eight-year-old will do nothing to encourage 
recreational reading. 

Two potential circulation problems may require some 
attention. One problem is the child who will select a book and 
then keep it forever, thus effectively removing that book from 
circulation. Having a two-week limit on any book is not an 
effective solution. In the first piace, such a time limit means 
someone has to keep track of when books are taken out and also 
has to badger the students to return overdue books. In addition, a 
set time limit does not take into account the nature of the book, 
the size of the book, the purpose for which it was selected, or the 
reading speed of the student who chose it. better solution is an 
honor system whereby students follow a simple rule of thumb: If 
you haven't read at least X more prices in the book or spent X 
minutes reading it this week, return it. The amount of reading 
required could vary according to the student and, in any case, 
should be a very conservative figure. In this way, one circulation 
bottleneck can be at least minimized if not avoided, and with a 
limited amount of hassle and record-keeping. 

A second Circulation problem that may necessitate teacher 
intervention is that of ver> populai books. Two simple solutions 
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are available: Waiting lists and multiple copies. In the case of 
waiting lists, time limits unfortunately may need to be imposed 
on the readers, although varied time limits for individuals would 
still be best. Multiple copies of favorite books can help avoid the 
whole problem. With so many popular books available in 
paperback editions, teachers would be wise to buy several copies 
of favorites even if this practice means purchasing a smaller 
variety of reading materials. 

Insofar as circulation is concerned, the only reason I can 
think of for having children sign out books is to find out which 
books are most popular. This information can be useful when 
ordering material for the classroom library. It can also help the 
teacher with a rotating library decide which books are of least 
interest to this particular group of students and, therefore, are the 
best candidates for temporary retirement. 

The easiest way to get this information is to attach gummec^ 
Date Due slips to the books. As children read a book, they si;,n 
and date the slip. Then periodically the teacher (or an interecccd 
student) can go through the library and note which books have 
languished on the shelf and which have been read by several 
students. 

The classroom library is the core of any recreational 
reading program. But the library must be stocked with a large 
variety of reading material truly of interest to the students. The 
library must be arranged so that children can easily find books 
they want. Circulation policies should be designed to keep 
books circulating and not for financial accountability. A 
recreational reading program simply cannot function with 
limited circulation of a few dull books. 

Enlisting the Cooperation of the School Librarian 

Some schools call them Instructional Materials Center 
(iMc) directors or coordinators. Some call them librarians. 
Regardless of what they are called, the individuals in charge of 
school libraries or instructional materials centers can be priceless 
allies in the development and maintenance of recreational 
reading programs. These professionals can be of assistance in two 
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major ways. First, they can use procedures within their own 
domain— the library — that encourage easy access to reading 
materials. Second, they can become part of the school's 
motivational program lo get children excited about reading. 

Library Procedures to Enhance Recreational Reading 

Obviorsly, the most important way a librarian can 
cooperate with a recreational reading program is lo ensure that a 
stud'^nt will c^lways have something at hand to read. Practices 
that limit a chilG to one book per visit run coanterto this effort. 
Of course, if .h? -'.hool library is very small, children may need to 
be restricted to two or three books. But just one book is deadly. 
Children may find they do not like a particular book after all, or 
that it's too hard, or that they have already read that book. 
Imagine being given one chance to guess right and then having to 
live with that choice for a week. 

Furthermore, restricting a student to one book per visit will 
work against expanding student interests. Under such limita- 
tions, few stude'u\s will risk wasting their one chance on an 
experirr-.ent. They'll be more likely to stick to the same kinds of 
books they've always read since they are sure they will like those. 

Another practice that militates against recreational reading 
is that of allowing visits to the library only during the regularly 
scheduled class library period. Most readers don't automatically 
finish a book exactly one week after checking it out. Students in a 
recreational reading program shouldn't have to pace themselves 
through ♦heir .e:-ding matter. They should be able lo gulp and 
gobble books, not just nibble as if Viiey vere on a 1000-word-a- 
day diet. Gluttony should be fostered in reading! 

Librarians can give chiluren the tools to easily find reading 
matter to their liking. Teac!iers ^nd libnrians should work 
together to provide instruction in using the card catalog; in 
learning about unusual reading matter, such as periodicals and 
pamphlets; and in kno'*ving whjre different kinds of materials are 
shelved. As mentioned earlier, for some readers the slightest 
difficulty in locating materia! can spell the end of tentative efforts 
to try different kinds of reading. 
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Often children will ask the librarian to recommend a good 
book about tadpoles or a book that's funny. Unless the teacher 
has apprised the librarian of approximate reading levels of the 
students, the librarian may lead a child to an inappropriate book. 
Without specific information from teachers, librarians have only 
the children's grade placements to guide their recommendation. 
As a result, some children are needlessly embarrassed when they 
are directed to a book well beyond their reading ability. 

If the school is srr:l\ librarians can quickly learn 
approximate reading levels ^;ost students. In lar^^r schools, 
however, teachers may share or. he reading abilities of children 
well above or well below grade \ 

In the same vein, librarian;. 'uld be wary of considering 
certain books appropriate for partj .- .r age groups or kinds of 
children. A second grade friend oi • x was once refus::d 
permission to check out a book because i ^- ;k was for fourth 
and fifth f^-aders. Self-selection should be !.•:. , .c in the school 
library as • M v. in the classroom. 

Libra-.. •> can also integrate the sc' . / :norc fully 

into the recn:.! -lO' '! reading program by iss;. :.';::-/s roasiist 
in ordering boo*- . . ..• :he library. Librari;-:; * r-^n ,on:: r .^r.tests 
to identify the kW'V^: f-^pular books in s[*ct:-u Ccitegoiies. They 
can form ytudent :ib' .ouncils, with rota;.ng mcrnb'jrship, for 
the purpose of r?;Ci''ng .student advice about wbrxi to :.i\ier. 
Students can eai ^ , privilege of ordering books reading a 
certain number oi books. F'he librarians can meet v, iih children 
for Book Look Luncb^.^ and encourage them io talk CvoOiu their 
preferences, in mar.y way:-, librarians can use their positions and 
their policies about the library to support the recreational 
readinj^ program. 

Motivational Activities for Librarians 

In addition to setting policies that make recreational 
reading easy, librarians can be invaluable in efforts to motivate 
children to read. Because librarians work with all students in all 
grade *vels, they may he the logical coordinators of schoolwide 
activities designed vo encourage reading. For example, the 
HHraiy can house the scoreboard for reading contests involving 
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seveiai classroo^ns, keeping track of the ni'^ her of books read in 
each classroom. (Hadden [1979] descri: . how kindergarten 
children and other nonreaders can participate fuily in such 
.::hoolwide contests. These children are gi>'.*n credit for each 
book read to them at home. Hadden reports that these contests 
have spurred many parents to begin reacting to their children in 
*he evenings for the first time.) The librarian may be the n^ tral 
observer who gives the awards and impartially helps all 
contestants to find something to read. 

Special displays within the librars ca:i be set up to stimulate 
the interest of the students in new topics or r/jw genres. These 
displays should contain reading materials at a broad range of 
readability levels in order to meet the* needs of all ages. After a 
week or so, the display could be "consumed.'' That is, children would 
be allowed to check out the books on display. Wai^mg lists for books 
might be compiled during the actual display period .so that a mad 
rush on checkout day could be avoided. Furtherniore, interested 
teachers could check the waiting lists ♦hemselves to gain 
information about the reading interesis of their own stud :nts. 

Some school librarians are willing to make up summer 
reading hsts based on the public library's colL^ctions (FJsmo, 
1978). !n this way, the recreational reading program will not 
necessarily come to a halt when school is closed for the summer. 

Better yet, in a few schools the library is opened one or tw;.^ 
mornings a week during the summer, staffed by volunteer 
teachers, aides, and parents. The librarians in t'^e.^c schools could 
also volunteer for at least some of these sessions j*- could ti 'in 
volunteers to check out and reshelve materials according;, to tne 
established system. 

Librarians can also fxlp invob'c students in reading :)n a 
schoolwide basis giving . le children worn or outdated reading 
materials that are being culled from the schooPs collection. Too 
often such materials are thoughtlessly incinerated. Many 
children would be deli/!;hted by the gift of a torn p;^perbacV withu 
page or two missing. \\ m \y be the only book they own. 

' .ibrarians can also become involved with individual 
classrooms. They c • give i^ook Talks or tell stories. They can 
arrange for rotating monthly collections to augment classroom 
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libraries. They can assist the teacher in developing a special 
collection of materials on a current social studies or science topic. 
They can just visit and reward recreational reading with a smile 
and "Oh, that's one cf my favorite books, too." 

Librarians arc perhaps the most book-conscious individ- 
uals in a school. Most of them know well the majority of the 
materials in their care and can be wonderful resources for 
matching children and books. Teachers trying to develop 
recreational reading programs should try and tap these resources 
fully. They will find that most librarians will be simply delighted 
to extend their involvement. 

Finding Materials for Children's Personal Libraries 

Dishearteningly, many homes are completely devoid of 
reading materials. A large number of other homes may contain 
some adult reading matter — newspapers, magazines, TV Guide — 
but have nothing of interest to children. Teachers wanting to help 
their students develop the habit of reading should explore the 
many opportunities available for getting inexpensive books into 
home libraries. 

RIF 

One of the most exciting ways to get books into children's 
hands is the Reading Is Fundamental (rif) program, rif is a 
nationwide nonprofit organization, funded by the federal 
government, whose purpose is to motivate children to want to 
read by allowing them to select books to keep as their own. 

Through the rif program, loral school systems and even 
private, nonprofit, and local agencies can apply for matching 
funds to purchase books for free distribution to children. At 
present, rif will match funds at an incredible 3: 1 ratio. In other 
words, for every dollar of local funds raised, rif will contribute 
three dollars. (Federal funds, such as through Title I, may not be 
used as the local "seed money.") 

Unlike many outside agencies, rif appears to be relatively 
easy to deal with and straightforward. Thompson (1979) reports 
that RIF "imposes few constraints on local school systems. 
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dispenses funds promptly, and absorbs the paperwork instead of 
passing it on to the schools" (p. 36). in fact, rif emphasizes the 
use of volunteers, especially parents, in setting up and running 
the program. Altnough the primary purpose of utilizing 
volunteers is to increase community involvement in reading, the 
serendipitous outcome is thai km- does not demand a great deal 
from teachers. 

Anyone .shing to initiate a rif program must submit a 
proposal and jst agree to several very sensible guidelines. For 
example, a minimum / three free book distributions must be 
held a year and eachz\\\\A must receive at least three books aytar. 
The children are to be allowed to select their books without any 
adult interference. All kif funds are to be used for purchasing 
books; administrative costs arc to be the responsibility of the local 
sponsor, Because the primary purpose of the program is to show 
that reading is fun, rif insists that "a continuous series of... 
book-related activities, before, during and after distributions, 
are a necessary part of the ongoing motivational process" (rif 
manual, p. 1-1). 

In 1979, 2400 local rif programs were funded, two-thirds 
of these sponsored by local public school systems (Thompson, 
1979). RIF offers a complete manual for those desiring to apply 
for funds. The manual includes information on raising local 
funds, recruiting and utilizing volunteers, choosing and ordering 
books, and educating the public about reading. The manual may 
be obtained without cost from: 

The Field Staff 
Reading is Fundamental, inc. 
Smithsonian Institution 
475 LTnfant Plaza #4800 
Washington, D.C. 20560 
Telephone: 202-381-6117 

Other Ways to Augment Home Libraries 

Several sources of inexpensive new and used books, such as 
book clubs and secondhand book shops, have already been 
described. These sources can be very useful in helpingchildren to 
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start and increase their own personal libraries. Teachers can 
further aid the nurturance of home libraries in several other ways. 
For example, they can frovide the students with opportunities to 
change the makc-u^of iheir libraries through trading. Petre 
(1971) reports that "book-swapping has become epidemic" (p. 
192) in his secondary school. Teachers can foster swapping by 
setting up structured exchange sessions. One very simple way of 
organizing a book swap is described by Lowe (1977). All of the 
exchanging took place in one large room. As a child entered the 
room, the number of books he or she brought to the session ua > 
noted on a card. Then the child was allowed to ta e that many 
books out of the room. Simple. 

Book swapping permits individuals to add new books to 
their libraries without having to spend any money. After the 
initial cost of getting some books (and in the case of rif 
programs, there is no cost), the library is maintained primarily 
through swapping. 

Teachers can add to their students' home libraries by giving 
away outdated texts that are scheduled for oblivion. They can 
also routinely cull old periodicals from the classroom library and 
allow the children to take these tattered treasures home. For a 
very modest cost, subscriptions to two or three children's 
magazines can be obtained. At the end of six months, the 
classroom library may have as many as 18 somewhat exhausted 
magazines and every month the teacher can give away the three 
oldest magazines through lottery or reward systems and still 
maintain the magazine inventory at 18. 

If recreational reading is to extend outside of school, 
students must have access to something to read at home. Public 
libraries are an obvious source of reading material, but the 
reading habit will be instilled even more deeply if children begin 
to develop pride in ownership of books and in their home 
libraries. 
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KEEPING TRACK OF IT ALL 



As you might suspect by now if you have read the rest of the 
book, this is going to be a very short section. Teachers who 
actually like making charts and checking things on lists and in 
general enjoy bookkeeping tasks caa find lots to make them 
happy in a recreational reading program. They can keep track of 
how much each child has read; what wa^ read; when it was read; 
to what degree it was comprehended by the reader; whether the 
student enjoyed it; and if the reader found the material too easy, 
too hard, or just right. They can develop systems that tell them 
which books are out of the classroom library, who has the books, 
and for how long. Undoubtedly, some of this recordkeeping may 
strengthen a recreational reading program by "allowing the 
teacher to be aware of how much the children are actually reading 
and what they like to read. To those teacners who find enjoyment 
in keeping such records, I say, "Fine. Go to it. But be sure you are 
not interfering with self-selection and that you are not placing so 
much pressure on the children to keep records that they will learn 
to dislike reading." 

To those teachers who find recordkeeping an odious 
burden, I offer this comfort: Probably the only kind of record 
you must keep is some sort of tally that will aid you in selecting 
books of interest to your current batch of children. If you suspect 
some of your students are not reading at all or that they 
consistently have poor comprehension, find a moment every 
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week to chat with those students. You'll get your answer just as 
easily through these informal, spontaneous discussions as 
through more formal measures. 

So I am ending this booklet with one final guideline. Keep 
in mind that recreational reading is supposed to be fun for 
everyone. If any aspect of recordkeepinginterferes with orlessens 
thejoy of reading, eitherforthestudents or for the teacher, then it 
should be dispensed with. Keep your recreational reading 
program simple, or it simply won't work. 
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